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The Admiral’s Daughter 


by Marjorie Paradis 


Characters 
Mince Bennerr ) 
Nina ATwoop 
Prissy PARTRIDGE 
FRAN BARTON 
ADELE BENNETT, Midge’s older sister 
Miss McGuu, headmistress of Duncan 
Hall 
Setrine: A room in a girls’ dormitory. 
At Rise: MipGE sits in comfortable 
chair, her feet in loafers resting on 
another chair, an open book on her 
lap. She tips her head back and quotes 
hurriedly. 
Mince: “To die, — to sleep; 
To sleep! perchance to dream: ay, 
there’s the rub; 
For in that sleep. . .” 
(A loud thump on the door and her 
older sister, ADELE, enters right. She 
is a pretty blond college sophomore.) 
AprE.E: Hi, Midge. Studying? (Takes 
off coat) 
Mince (Closes “‘Hamlet’’): I was. 
ADELE (Draping coat on back of chair): 
Honestly, I believe you prep school 


students at 
Duncan Hall 


pupils grind more than we college 
students. 

Mince (Shrugs good-naturedly): I 
have to put up with such brains as 
you left, sister dear. 

ADELE: I know you have a scholarship 
and must keep up your grades, but I 
hate to see you bone all the time. 

Mince: I get myself a pretty good 
time. What’s cookin’? 

ADELE: Get a bid yet? 

Mince (Shakes her head): Told you I 
wouldn’t. 

ApELE: Good — I mean, it’s really a 
shame with the commandant’s 
daughter in your class — 

Mince: Nina doesn’t like me. 

ADELE (Scolding): You have no trouble 
getting along with the less important 
girls as President of the Student 
Council. Maybe you don’t like 
Nina. 

Mince: She is pretty bossy. 

ADELE: Seems very nice to me. Just 
met her and two of her buddies buy- 
ing dresses for the launching. It’s 


really an historic occasion, the 
launching of a battleship. 

Mince: Who said it wasn’t? 

ADELE: Seems Nina’s to play an im- 
portant part in the christening. She 
tells me she’s to carry the bottle of 
champagne and assist the Governor’s 
wife. 

Mince: Now, Adele, do you suppose 
for one moment you’re handing out 
news? Nina’s talked of nothing else 
since she honored Duncan Hall with 
her presence. 

ApELE: As long as you’re not invited, 
be an angel and send your new yel- 
low blouse via your sister, who was 
smart enough to get a bid from Betty 
Simpson. 

Mince: You did! Good for you. 

ApeE.z: And the blouse? 

Minge: Oh, Del, I haven’t worn it yet 
myself. 

ApeE.z: All the better for me. 
careful. 

Mince (Goes to closet and gets out a 
box): If you get a spot on it I'll 
murder you. 

AvELE (Takes blouse out of tissue, nods 
approval and puts it on as she talks): 
My, you sound vicious, but I don’t 
blame you. If you’d taken my ad- 
vice and worked on Nina — 

Mince: Keep your advice. I don’t 
wangle bids from anyone. (/mperi- 
ous knock on door) Come in. 

Nina (Enters and smiles at ADELE): 
We meet again! 

ADELE (Flustered): Why, yes, hello, 
Nina — you — I — (Turns to 
Mince) Then you think this blouse 
looks all right? 

Mince: I like it better on me. 

Nina: It’s stunning, Adele. Brings out 


I’ll be 


2 


the yellow in your hair. Get it in the 
vil? 

ADELE (Takes it off): Er-er-yes. .. . 
Have to dash. Why do dates always 
come in bunches? 

Mince: Maybe that’s where dates get 
their name. (Takes blouse from 
ADELE and carefully folds it in the 
box) 

ADELE (Putting on her coat): I'll be 
seeing you tomorrow, Nina, in all 
your glory. I suppose newspaper 
men will be snapping your picture — 

Nina: Newspaper photographers, radio 
broadcasters and television — the 
works. 

ApELE: Nice to be an admiral’s 
daughter. 

Nrna: I only hope I’m not so nervous 
I smash the bottle of champagne be- 
fore handing it to the Governor’s 
lady. (Laughs) 

Avge: No fear of that. ’Bye, sis. I’ll 
be dropping in again soon. 

Mince: Please do—a return visit. 
(ADELE waves box and exits.) 

Nina: She makes me wish I had a 
sister, if she’d be as pretty as Adele. 
You’re lucky, Midge. Lucky about 
something else, too. Sally’s got her- 
self a bug and she’s gone to the 
infirmary. I’ve decided to let you 
take her place tomorrow. 

Mince: Really! You mean the launch- 
ing? 

Nina: The works: christening, launch- 
ing, lunch at the Officers’ Club, and 
later a tea-dance. 

Mince: Oh, Nina, thanks a million. 
I’d adore to go. 

Nina: Who wouldn’t? Of course I’ll 
eat at the head table with my 
father and all the top brass — 
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Mip@eE: Yes, I understand. 

Nina: You'll be with Prissy and Fran, 
plus a lot of junior officers. 

Mupaez: Good, fine. 

Nina: I told Fran and Prissy to come 
here to be briefed. They’ll bring 
their new dresses, so you’d better 
get out what you'll wear. 

Mince (Worried): Dress or suit? I 
haven’t a good blouse. 

Nrna: Dress. 

Mipee (Relieved): Oh (Then 
pauses as she goes to closet) What’s 
the idea? If you don’t like it, can’t 
I go? 

Nina (Loftily): The idea is an intelli- 
gent desire not to have you girls 
clash. 

Mines: Oh, I see. (Goes to closet) 

Nina: Better open a table first — 
Prissy’s bringing a cake. 

Minee (Points): There’s the table. 
(Nina flashes an angry glance at 
Mines, but her anger fades as FRAN 
enters after a knock on the door. She 
carries a yellow dress on a hanger and 
a suitcase.) 

Fran: Isn’t it marvelous, 
you're getting an invitation! 

MipGe (Selecting a dress from her 
closet): I'll say. 

Nina: Hang your dress on that pic- 
ture, Fran. Then you can open the 
table while Midge gets her dress. 

Fran: You didn’t bring yours, Nina! 

Nina: No, I’m taking it back. Wish 
I’d bought that yellow, Fran. 

Fran (Worried): Really? 

Nina: If you want to sell it to me — 

Fran (Unhappily): Sure, of course 
only —I haven’t anything else ex- 
actly —but I will if — (Miner 
comes from closet with a red and white 
print) 


Midge, 


Nina: That’s a pretty dress, Midge. 
My idea exactly. If it looks better 
on me than the yellow, would you — 

Mince: I hate to seem stingy, but I 
don’t know what else I could wear. 

Fran: Borrow something of mine. It’s 
terribly important how Nina looks. 
Or you might get something from 
Prissy. 

Nina (Scornfully): Prissy Partridge 
has more duds and less style. Have 
to be rich to look as awful as she 
does. 

Prissy (From without): Open the door. 

Nina: Speaking of angels . . . (Beckons 
for FRAN to open door. Prissy enters. 
She carries a large caterer’s box, on 
which rests paper plates, paper nap- 
kins, paper spoons. Over her shoulder 
hangs a powder blue dress.) 

Prissy: Gather around, girls. See 
what I’ve brought. 

Mince (Has already hung her dress be- 
side Fran’s. Now she takes Prissy’s 
and looks at it in admiration): Very 
pretty. Prissy. (She holds it up 
behind Prissy’s back for NINA to 
see. Nina makes a face and shakes 
her head. Mince hangs it beside the 
other two.) 

Prissy (Takes from box cake iced with 
spring flowers): Here’s something 
else that’s very pretty. (Licks her 
fingers) Tastes good, too. 

Fran: Elegant, Prissy. 

Nrna: Certainly is good looking. What 
do we drink with it? 

Prissy (Annoyed): Nothing. 
to cut the cake) 

FRAN (Jumps up): I have some cokes. 

Nina: Ugh, nothing sweet. Get my 
powdered coffee, Fran. 

Prissy: What’ll you use for cream and 
sugar? 


(Starts 


Nina: Everyone who’s anyone takes it 
black. 

Prissy: Well, I don’t. Fran, bring me a 
coke. 

Mince: Me, too, please. 
nobody. 

Nina: All I'll need, Midge, is a glass of 
water. Hot. 

Mince: End of hall, same as on your 
floor. (Shrugs) But I suppose I can 
do that much as hostess. (Gets a 
glass and exits. NINA opens suttcase, 
takes out an electric plate and sauce- 
pan. Sets electric plate on table and 


I’m another 


pulls the table across the room, away 
from Prissy who is cutting the cake) 
Prissy: Well, thanks for nothing. 
Nrna: Have to plug it in. (Js on hands 
and knees) 
Prissy: I tell you again, Midge is 
going to make an awful fuss. 


Nina: I'll take a chance. Have to. 
(Sets saucepan on electric plate and 
dumps a pound package of sugar, 
which she has taken from the suitcase, 
into pan.) Doesn’t take long. Just 
have to melt the sugar. 

Fran (Returns carrying three bottles, 
three straws, a bottle opener and the 
powdered coffee. When she sees what 
Nina is doing she looks about the 
room): Where’s Midge? 

Nina: Gone to get some water. 

Fran: What’d she say? 

Nina: Said she’d be a decent hostess 
and get me the water. 

Fran: No, I mean about that. (Points 
to electric plate) 

Prissy: She doesn’t know yet. 
there’ll be a row. 

Fran: Sure thing. She’s President of 
the Student Council and it’s against 
rules. (Door opens) Shush. 


Bet 


Mince (Carries glass wrapped in 
handkerchief): It didn’t run very hot 
so I went down to the kitchen. 
(Stands and stares at the cooking) Oh, 
no, Nina. You can’t. A strict rule. 
No electric equipment allowed. 

Prissy: She knows. 

Nina: Certainly I know, Midge, and 
I’ll only be a few minutes. I have 
to, simply have to make this peanut 
brittle for Lt. Hotchkiss. It’s a bet 
I lost and if I didn’t pay I wouldn’t 
be a woman of honor. 

Mince: But you don’t have to make it 
in my room. 

Nina: That’s quibbling. I can’t make 
it in my room because my obliging 
roommate has a headache and gripes 
every time I move a muscle. And 
I’m breaking the rule just as much 
wherever I make it. Of course, if 
you feel you have to run down and 
tell Miss McGill — 

Mince: I’m no informer. But you’re 
very silly. If you get caught you'll 
be put on bounds for twenty-four 
hours and never get to the chris- 
tening. 

Nina: I won’t be caught. There’s a 
faculty meeting. Lock the door, 
Fran. 

Mipge: No, I won’t have my door 
locked. You have no right to come 
into my room, Nina, and use my 
electricity to break a school rule. 

Nina: Please, Midge, don’t be like 
that. It’s now, or never! 

Mince: Make it never, then. 

Nina: But I promised Lt. Hotchkiss. 
He’s awfully nice—lonely, too. 
Comes from way down south... 
probably where peanuts grow ... 
he loves ’em. He said he bet I’d be 
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given some part in the christening 
and I bet him some home-made 
peanut brittle I wouldn’t. Well, you 
know what happened. Now I have 


to pay my debt. 
Midge, that I have to. 

Mince: Make it in the Navy Yard. 

Nina: Oh, my dear, wait’ll you get 
theré — you'll realize no girl would 
waste time cooking. 

Prissy: Meanwhile, what about my 
cake? Relax, Midge, it’s her funeral 
if she’s caught. Try this. 

Mince (Takes cake and sits stiffly on 
edge of couch): Thanks, Prissy. 
(Takes cake from Fran) Thanks, 
Fran. 

Nina (Puts coffee in glass of hot water): 
Thanks, Midge. Now about to- 
morrow. First and most important, 
girls, look and act collegiate. We’re 
all tall for our age and we can get 
away with it. If an officer asks 
where you go to school just mention 
Conway — he’ll suppose you mean 
the college, not the town. 

FRAN: Will we meet any of the officers 
before you christen the boat? 

Nina (In horror): Say that tomorrow 
and you'll be court martialed. 

Fran: Why? What was wrong? 

Nina: It isn’t a boat. It’s a ship. A 
boat goes on a ship — a rowboat, for 
instance. 

Mince: Find out, Fran, while you’re 
taking this naval course, what ship 
carries a ferry boat. (PRIssy 
laughs.) 

Nina (Annoyed): Look, Midge, this is 
no joke. I’m trying to save you 
girls from just such boners. Now, 
about tomorrow. It’s a big event. 
I mean BIG. This may be the one 


You can see, 


chance in all your lives you'll see a 
battleship launched. Take my word, 
it’s thrilling! The crowds, the navy 
band, the crack of the champagne 
bottle — then the suspense as the 
hull slowly slides down the ways. 

Fran: And most thrilling of all will be 
you, Nina, up there helping the 
Governor’s wife. Take my dress, if 
you want it. I ought to be glad to 
let you have it. 

Mupc_E (Puts plate on table): Very nice 
cake, Pris — tastes as good as it 
looks. Coke was nice, also. And 
now, Nina, I’ll give you one last 
chance to pull out that plug. 

Nina: In a very few minutes. Such a 
simple recipe. Just melt the sugar, 
stir in the peanuts and pour on a 
buttered tin — (Takes new tin from 
suitcase, also a tin of shelled peanuts 
and a little twist of paper, which she 
holds up.) My butter from lunch. 

Mince: I mean, quit now. Imme- 
diately. 

Nina: Don’t push me too far, Midge. 
I can still rescind that invitation. 
Mince: You won’t have to if you don’t 
quit immediately. I wouldn’t go 

with you. 

Prissy: Don’t be an idiot, Midge. 

Nina: Like to be a dictator, don’t you? 

Mince: Me a dictator! You’ve gone 
around bossing everybody ever since 
you came to Duncan Hall. 

Nina: And you — bah, I sized you up 
the first day I got here. A smug 
goodie-goodie—just live for teacher’s 
praise. All right, keep right on 


polishing your apples and see if I 
care. 

Mince: Well, you ought to care, Nina 
Atwood. You ought to be ashamed 


of yourself. If your father knew, I 
bet he’d be ashamed of you, sabotag- 
ing rules at a nice school like Duncan 
Hall, bribing the girls with your 
invitations — 

Fran: Ah, Midge, don’t — you’re 
making the mistake of your life. 
There'll be other invitations — 
dreamy officers — 

Nina: Tea dances with a stagline a 
mile long— that’s what you’ve 
thrown away, Miss Smarty. My 
father — 

Mince: Your father— that’s your 
trouble, you’re blown up with his 
importance. Some day, when you’re 
on your own you'll realize you’re 
not so much of muchness. Then, 


maybe you'll begin to amount to 
something. 
Nina: Get out of my room. Get out. 


Mince: Aren’t you forgetting it’s my 
room? (Pulls out the electric cord.) 
Take this and you get out. 

Miss McGitt (Out in hall): Margaret 
— (Knocks) Midge Bennett! (Girls 
exchange frightened glances. Mince 
stands by table and stares at electric- 
plate) Midge, are you there? 

Mince (Waves NINA away): 
Miss McGill. 

Miss McGuu (Enters and looks from 
Mince to the sauce pan, again and 
again. When she speaks there is 
wonderment in her tone.): Why, 
Midge, I don’t understand. 

Mince: It’s for an officer in the Navy 
Yard — peanut brittle — Lieutenant 
Hotchkiss — tomorrow. 

Miss McGru: But, Midge, you know 
better perhaps than any girl in the 
school, you’re breaking a very im- 
portant rule. 


Yes, 


Mince: Yes, Miss McGill, but I’ve 
been keeping my eye on the wire — 
there really wasn’t any danger. And 
he’s to get it tomorrow. 

Miss McGuu: I’m sorry, Midge, but 
you must know the punishment. 
Indeed, I came to discuss with you 
the advisability of calling a meeting 
of the Council to discuss this very 
matter. (Shakes her head) I realize 
what tomorrow means to you, but 
as President of the Council — 

Mince: That’s all right, Miss McGill, 
I wasn’t going to the launching 
anyway. 

Miss McGui: Not going — and you 
made the candy? 

Mince: He’s really Nina’s friend. 

Miss McGitu (Obviously puzzled): 
Your friend, Nina? 

Nina (Who had slithered into the back- 
ground): Yes, my friend. 

Miss McGu: I see, you got Midge to 
make it for you — in a court of law 
you would be guilty as an accessory. 
However, we haven’t made such a 
ruling. Remember, girls, this isn’t an 
arbitrary edict. We have already 
had one fire from faulty wiring. 
Stop into my office after dinner, 
Midge. I’m very sure we should call 
that meeting. (zits) 

Prissy (After a moment’s silence): 
Wow, that was a narrow squeak. 
Fran: I thought I’d die — I really did. 
Nina (Pushes past them and out the 
door, calling): Miss McGill, Oh, 

Miss McGill. (Exits) 

Fran: Now what? 

Prissy: She isn’t going to — 

Fran: ’Fess up? What if she does? 
Gilly wouldn’t dare — shush. (Enter 
Nina and Miss McGr) 
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Miss McGmu: Yes, Nina? 

Nina: Miss McGill, I stood here like a 
black coward and let Midge take the 
rap. She wasn’t making that candy. 
I was, and the other girls will tell 
you how she tried to make me quit. 

Miss McGitu (Draws a deep breath 
and nods): Now it all makes sense. 
But, oh, Nina, why did you do it? 

Nina (Shrugs): Didn’t expect to get 
caught. 

Miss McGut: This is a rule the school 
can’t waive for anyone, Nina. Can 
we, Midge? 

Mince: No. . . but isn’t Nina under 
orders to the Admiral? Couldn’t we 
let him be the judge? 

Miss McGiut (Obviously relieved): 
That seems fair. Would you be 
willing to telephone your father, 
Nina, and abide by his decision? 
Otherwise, we would have no choice. 

Nina: Certainly. 

Miss McGii: Come down to my office. 
(Exit Nina and Miss McG) 

Prissy: You were awful smart, Midge, 
getting her father in on it. 

Fran: What do you mean, you’re not 
going? 

Mince (Tidying table): After the scrap 
we had? 

Fran: Oh, sure, it’s easy to scrap with 
Nina, she’s an awful boss, but as she 
says, this is an event. 

Mipq@e: We were never made to hit it 
off. I can’t kowtow. Not for all the 
riches of the world. 

Fran: I just thought of something 
awful, positively frightful! Suppose, 
only suppose, her father said she’d 
have to take her punishment — you 
know how strict they are in the 
Navy. Then we’d none of us get to 


go! After I bought that dress I don’t 
need, too! 
Prissy: Save your tears. He can’t keep 
her away. She’s part of the show. 
Fran: Oh, that’s so. . . I guess you’re 
right. If you don’t go, Midge, 
will you lend her your red dress? 

Mince: Why not? I shan’t need it. 

Prissy: You’re a stubborn, starched 
idiot. Suppose you don’t like her — 
(Enter Nina) Get your father? 

Nina: Yop. 

Fran: All settled? 

Nina: Yop. Darned decent stunt you 
tried to pull, Midge. I appreciate it. 

Mince (Shrugs): I hated to see you 
done out of your show. You weren’t 
so punk yourself, telling Miss 
McGill. Take my red dress if you 
want to. 

Nina: What for? I’m not going, either. 

Prissy: Not going! You said your 
father — 

Nina: I said it was all settled. I’m to 
spend tomorrow in the guard house. 

Mince: Nina, really? 
Nina: Yop. You had the right dope 
about Dad. He’s ashamed of me. 
Fran: No. . . Oh, no. I can’t believe 
it. It’s too cruel. (Cries in her 
handkerchief) 

Nina: Don’t have melancholia. You’re 
going. 

Fran (Brighiens): I am? How? 

Nina: In the limousine, same as if I 
were going. (Looks at girls) Dad 


said for me to pick out anyone I liked 
to take my place. 
Prissy: Honestly? 
preen themselves.) 
Nina (Nods and pauses): That’s right 
— he said to choose the girl I like. 
Deep down in the bottom of my 


(She and FRAN 


heart I like you, Midge. I always 
have. 
Mince: Me? 
Prissy: But 
going. 
Nina: Will you, Midge, as a favor? 
Mince: Why, it would be wonderful. 
I can’t realize. . . Only I hate to be 


ousting you. 


Midge says she isn’t 


Nina: You certainly went all the way 
to save me, Midge. There’ll be other 
boats — ships, ships, SHIPS! (All 
laugh but Miner, who has picked 
down her red dress and hugs it to her.) 

Mince: Me? I can’t believe it. And 
when my sister sees me, she won’t 
believe it, either. (Curtain) 

THE END 


Will-O’-Wisp 


by John Murray 


Characters 
Tom BRANNON 
Mary, his wife 
Juia, the maid 
Patrick KENNEDY, proprietor of Will- 


O’-Wisp Inn 

Lucy KENNEDY, hits sister 

Sean O’RovurKE, a guest 

Serrine: The lobby of Will-O’-Wisp, 
an old Irish inn. 

At Rise: Tom BRANNON stands upstage 
center. Mary, his wife, is looking out 


the window at right. She shudders, 
leaves the window and joins 'Tom. 

Mary: Well, I hope you’re satisfied 
with your vacation. 

Tom: Oh, Mary, don’t let’s go into 
that again. 

Mary: I suppose you’ll tell me it was 
my idea to come to this place. 

Tom (Quickly): O.K., O.K., I made a 
mistake. I wanted to see Ireland and 
you were against it. I planned this 
trip and brought you along, and now 
I’m sorry I came. Can’t you let it 
go at that? 

Mary (Softer): It’s not your fault, 
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Tom. But there were so many other 
places we could have visited — so 
many lovely places in the States. 

Tom: And I wanted to see my father’s 
old home. I thought it would be nice 
to visit Dad’s place. And what did 
we find? Dad’s house is now the Gal- 
way blacksmith shop! 

Mary (Smiling): It’s funny, Tom. In 
a few years, we'll look back and 
realize how funny it is. 

Tom: Well, it’s not funny now. Here 
we are — practically marooned in 
this broken-down old inn, waiting 
for our ship to return to the States. 
And we have three more days to go! 

Mary: We'll make the most of it. You 
know — this old inn is beginning to 
grow on me. I don’t know how I'll 
ever manage without it when I get 
home. 

Tom: What! Why, staying in this place 
is like living in primitive days. I 
walked three blocks to wash my 
hands and face this morning. 

Mary: The young owner and his sister 
are nice. 
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Tom: They’re pretty moody, if you 


ask me. They always seem to be 
waiting for something — searching 
for something. 

Mary: Yes! I noticed that too. I saw 
the girl ransacking a shelf of books 
in the library this morning. And 
the young man is forever digging in 
the garden. They are searching for 
something, Tom! 

Tom: I wonder what it is. 

Mary: Yes, I wonder too. 

Tom: Well, it’s none of our business. 
Shortly, a ship will sail and we'll 
forget about Will-O’-Wisp Inn and 
its little mystery. 

Mary (Slowly): Will-O’-Wisp Inn. It’s 
a haunting name, Tom. At night, I 
hear the wind saying the name 
through the eaves of the house. The 
wind seems to call: Will-O’-Wisp! 
Will-O’-Wisp! 

Tom (Laughing): Hey! Take it easy! 
In a minute, you’ll be seeing pixies 
and goblins. 

Mary: It’s foolish, I know. But Ire- 
land is a strange land of superstitions 
and ghost stories. I suppose I let my 
imagination run away. (Mary walks 
to the window) Tom! Come here! 
(He joins her.) 

Tom: What is it now? Are you seeing 
ghosts again? 

Mary: No — no — but those strange 
little lights out on the peat bogs! Do 
you see them? 

Tom: Where? 

Mary: There! There’s one. 
flickered along the ground. 

Tom: Oh, yes; I see it. 

Mary: It frightens me. (Tom turns 
and laughs) Why are you laughing 
at me? 


It just 


Tom: Haven’t you heard about those 
little lights? 

Mary: No. They’re dreadful. They’re 
like little spirits dancing in the dark. 

Tom: Those lights are will-o’-wisps. 

Mary: What? 

Tom: Sure, that’s where this place gets 
its name. 

Mary: But — I don’t understand. 

Tom: This old inn is surrounded by 
peat bogs. The people in these parts 
use the peat for fuel. It’s pretty 
valuable to them. 

Mary: I know that! But it still doesn’t 
explain those strange lights. 

Tom: The natural gases in the ground 
which form the peat cause those little 
lights. It’s a natural phenomenon. 
It has a perfectly logical explanation. 

Mary: You mean — those lights are 
real? 

Tom: Real as the sunlight. (Turning) 
Now, come away from that window 
before you start seeing white-sheeted 
spectres. 

Mary (Walking towards center): I was 
terribly foolish. But those lights — 
they frightened me! 

Tom: They’ve been frightening people 
for twelve centuries! 

Mary: Well—if other people were 
fooled by them, I don’t feel so badly 
after all. (Juni, the maid, enters 
from right carrying a small tea tray. 
She places the tea tray on a table and 
curtsies to Tom.) 

Junta: Your tea, Sir. 

Tom: Thank you, Julia. 

Juuia (To Mary): Will you be wantin’ 
anything else, Mum? 

Mary: No, Julia; that’s all. 

Jut1a: Then I’ll be gettin’ back to the 
kitchen. 


Tom: Can’t you stay a while, Julia? 
You’re always hurrying here or 
there. We'd like to talk to you. 

Juuia (Frightened): Please, sir; I’d like 
to be gettin’ back. 

Tom: We wanted to ask you some 
questions about the inn. (JULIA 
looks around furtively. She then steps 
closer to Tom and Mary.) 

Jui: It’s the place of the devil, sir! 

Tom: What? 

Juuia: There’s evil in this inn. You’d 
better be gettin’ away — while 
there’s still time! 

Tom: But, Julia, our ship doesn’t sail 
for three days. 

Juuia (Slowly): It might be too late 
then. 

Tom: Don’t tell me that an intelligent 
girl like you believes in witches and 
hobgoblins. 

Juuia: It’s not the dead I’m a-fearin’. 
It’s the livin’ I must watch. 

Tom: The living? 

Jutia: Somethin’s going to happen in 
this house. Somethin’ bad! 

Tom (Seriously): You’re not afraid of 
the young owner and his sister, are 
you? They seem like a nice couple 
to me. 

Juuia (Smiling): Young Patrick Ken- 
nedy and his sister, Lucy, are lovely 
youngsters, God bless ’em! No, 
they’re good people. But that 
wicked Sean O’Rourke — he’s the 
devil incarnate! 

Tom: Sean O’Rourke? Who’s he? 

Juuia: He’s the evil-lookin’ old ban- 
shee who came to the inn yesterday 
to stay for a week. A new guest, he 
is. Humph! Mr. Pat should show 
him the door! 

Mary: Yes, I noticed that new guest. 
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He certainly is a shifty-eyed man. 
I don’t like him either, Julia. 

Juxtia: He’s been snoopin’ around the 
house and out in the peat bogs ever 
since he got here. He’s lookin’ for 
something. 

Tom: It’s funny that you should say 
that, Julia. I had the same impres- 
sion about Pat Kennedy and his 
sister. They seem to be looking for 
something, too. 

Juxia (Desperately): Oh, I hope they 
find it. I hope they find it soon! 
I hope Mr. Pat finds it before that 
O’Rourke gets his hands on it! 

Tom (Anziously): What is it, Julia? 
What is everyone looking for? (Junia 
stares around the room again.) 

Juuia (Confidentially): Shush! Listen 
—an’ I'll tell you. (At this point 
Pat KenNeEpy and his sister enter.) 

Pat (Calling): Julia! I think your 
young man’! be looking for you in a 
little while. (JuLIa jumps, startled.) 

Jutta: Oh, Mr. Pat! Yes! Yes! I’d 
better hasten to him. I can’t keep 
him waitin’. There aren’t many men 
left on Galway Road! (Junta scurries 
to the right and exits.) 

Pat (Smiling): I suppose Julia was 
about to fill your ears with a lot of 
old wives’ tales. 

Tom (Thoughtfully): I don’t know. I 
think she was going to tell me some- 
thing important. 

Pat (Quickly): Important? 

Tom: Yes. She was going to tell me the 
secret of this place. (Lucy gives a 
startled cry.) 

Pat (To Lucy): What’s the matter, 
Lucy? 

Lucy: It’s — oh, I don’t know. 
terribly upset, that’s all. 
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Pat: Everything will be all right. 

Mary (To Pat): You and your sister 
don’t speak with the customary Irish 
brogue. Now, take Julia — 

Pat: Lucy and I were educated in 
England. 

Lucy: Our uncle sent us to school 
there. He left enough money so we 
could finish our education. 

Mary: Does your uncle live in 
England? 

Lucy (Slowly): Our uncle is dead. 

Mary: I’m terribly sorry —I didn’t 
realize. 

Pat: This inn was Uncle’s place. He 
left it to us. (He looks around the 
room.) It’s not a very good inheri- 
tance, I’m afraid. 

Mary: It could be made into a lovely 
place with a few repairs. Now, if 
you had some new furniture and a 
few coats of paint — 

Pat (Bitterly): We have barely enough 
left to pay the mortgage. I don’t 
think the inn will belong to us in a 
few months. 

Tom: Didn’t your uncle leave any 
money? 

Pat: Yes, he left some money. But he 
left it in the hands of a lawyer who 
was supposed to protect our inter- 
ests. Now everything is gone. 

Lucy (Quickly): That dreadful lawyer 
lost all our money, and he’s here to 
gloat at us. He’ll probably wind up 
by owning the inn. 

Tom: You said he was here to watch 
you? 

Lucy (Slowly): Yes — Sean O’Rourke 
was Uncle’s lawyer. 

Mary: Sean O’Rourke! 

Tom: Yes, he arrived yesterday. You 
must have seen him. 


Mary (Distastefully): I didi 

Tom: You see, O’Rourke was once 
Uncle’s business partner. They were 
very close and — well, Uncle trusted 
him too much. 

Mary: Too much? 

Lucy: When Uncle died, his money was 
left in trust for us, and O’Rourke 
made some very poor investments. 
In our interest, of course. The 
money is gone and the only thing 
O’Rourke ever offered was a very 
weak excuse! 

Mary (Angrily): I don’t see why you 
let him stay at the inn. 

Pat: What can I do? His money is as 
good as anyone else’s—and we 
can’t refuse any guest the hospi- 
tality of the inn. 

Tom: But can’t you report him to the 
police? Can’t you make him account 
for the missing money? 

Pat (Shrugging): We had another 
lawyer on the case, but it was no use. 
A man can’t be prosecuted for poor 
investments. He has the law in his 
favor. 

Mary: But there must be something 
you can do. 

Pat: About the only thing we can do is 
keep an eye on him while he’s at 
the inn. 

Lucy (Quickly): Yes — he knows the 
emerald is hidden somewhere in the 
inn. And we have to find it before 
he does! 

Tom and Mary (Together): The emer- 
ald? (Lucy bites her lip.) 

Lucy: Oh, I’m so sorry, Pat! 

Pat: Lucy! You promised never to 
mention the emerald! You broke 
your promise! 

Lucy: Oh, I’m terribly sorry! (Lucy 


begins to sob and Mary pats her 
shoulder.) 

Mary: You mustn’t cry. If there’s 
something about the inn that you’d 
rather not talk about, you can forget 
it now. We won’t betray you. 

Tom (Jo Pat): You know, we've liked 
you and Miss Kennedy since we 
first came to the inn. We knew that 
you were looking for something and 
if there’s anything we can do to help 
you — well, just say the word! 

Pat: Thanks, Mr. Brannon. It’s nice 
to know that someone is on our side. 
But it’s no use. We’ll never find the 
emerald! 

Tom: What emerald? 

Lucy: I suppose we’ll have to explain 
everything to you now. 

Tom: No, it’s none of our business. 
But we'd like to help. 

Pat (Slowly): Well, as I said before, 
when Uncle died he left all his pos- 
sessions in trust for us. Or, at least, 
that’s what we thought. But one 
day, while Lucy was cleaning the 
attic, she found some old papers 
which mentioned Uncle’s acquisition 
of a famous emerald. The emerald 
was not listed with the holdings 
given to Sean O’Rourke! 

Mary: Maybe your Uncle sold the 
emerald before he died. He might 
have given it away. 

Lucy (Quickly): No! That didn’t 
happen. We made a _ thorough 
search of the estate papers, but 
there was nothing to indicate the 
sale of the emerald. 

Pat: And Uncle wouldn’t have given 
it away. He wasa recluse. He didn’t 
have anyone to give the emerald to. 
Why, he lived a hermit’s life in this 


inn for five years before he died. 

Tom: He lived here? 

Pat: Yes, and the last mention of the 
emerald placed it here —in this 
house. 

Mary: You mean — 

Lucy (Slowly): Yes — the emerald is 
still in this inn! 

Tom: Did your uncle’s papers mention 
how much the emerald was worth? 

Pat (Slowly): Uncle paid ten thousand 
pounds for the stone! (Tom whistles.) 

Mary: Ten thousand pounds! Why, 
that’s almost thirty thousand dol- 
lars! 

Lucy: Yes! Don’t you see why we 
must find the emerald? It means 
everything to us. Why, we could 
repair this place — make it a success- 
ful business! Pat could continue his 
education and become a famous 
doctor someday. 

Pat: I don’t want the money for my- 
self, Lucy. You need some of it, too. 
Lord knows you’ve had it tough 
enough! 

Mary: Have you searched? 

Tom (Quickly): Of course, they’ve 
searched! (7’o Pat and Lucy) That’s 
why we thought you were so strange 
at first. You’ve been looking for the 
emerald ever since we arrived at the 
inn. 

Pat (Bitterly): Yes, we’ve searched — 
but we found no trace of the emerald. 

Lucy (Helplessly): No trace at all! 

Tom: Well, if the emerald exists, it 
must be somewhere. 

Pat: But where? We’ve looked every 
place. Every day, Lucy went over 
each room with a fine tooth comb. 
It’s no use. We can’t find the stone. 

Mary: We'll help you find it! 
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Pat: I appreciate your help, but I 
don’t think we’ll ever locate it. And 
now — Sean O’Rourke knows about 
the emerald. He’ll stop at nothing 
until he gets his hands on it. 

Lucy: Yes, that’s why he’s here now. 

Tom: How — how could he know? 

Pat: Oh, he probably learned about 
the emerald the same way that we 
did. Uncle also kept private papers 
in his bank vault and Sean, no doubt, 
has read them and learned about the 
stone. 

Mary: But that’s unfair. O’Rourke 
has no right to the emerald. 

Pat: It’s a case of finders-keepers, I 
guess. 

Lucy: I—I don’t know why Uncle 
wanted to do this to us. Oh, he 
always liked his little games, but I 
think that this is carrying things too 
far. 

Tom: What do you mean? 

Pat: Lucy is trying to say that Uncle 
was always a stickler for puzzles. He 
loved game books and rebuses and 
cryptograms and all that stuff. He 
used to spend hours on a single 
anagram. 

Mary: I can understand that. 
puzzles, too. 

Pat: But puzzles were an obsession 
with Uncle. Why, one night, shortly 
before his death, he said: ‘You'll 
have a little game after I’m gone. A 
profitable little game.” 

Tom: What did he mean? 

Pat: I wish I knew. But I think he was 
referring to the emerald. I think it’s 
hidden somewhere, but I found no 
secret panels or sliding walls or any 
other nonsense. 

Tom: Did he have a private room — 


I like 


some place where he might have 
hidden the stone? 

Pat: No. We’ve gone over Uncle’s 
bedroom quite thoroughly. The 
stone is not there. 

Lucy: I feel that Uncle didn’t trust 
O’Rourke too much. Uncle was 
never one for putting all his eggs in 
one basket. He was a crafty man. 

Pat: Yes. And he wanted us to find 
the emerald ourselves. But I don’t 
know where to look! 

Lucy (Sadly): Yes, Uncle made this 
puzzle too hard for us. 

Mary: Did you search all the other 
papers for a possible clue? 

Pat: We’ve gone over everything! 
Why, Uncle had a library in his bed- 
room and I read every book hoping 
to find a clue to the hiding place. 
(Pat reaches into his coat pocket and 
withdraws a small black leather vol- 
ume.) I’m down to the last book 
now. But, if a clue is hidden in any 
of the other books, I failed to see it. 
(He shrugs and puts the small book 
on the table.) 

Lucy: So — you see — there’s nothing 
else we can do. And now that Sean 
O’Rourke is looking for the stone — 
oh, everything looks so hopeless! 

Tom (Quickly): We’ll beat him to the 
punch. I know we’ll find it! After 
all, four heads are better than one. 

Lucy: Oh — if you can only help us! 
(A moment of silence follows. Then 
sharp footsteps are heard offstage.) 


Pat: Hush! That’s Sean O’Rourke 
now. 

Lucy: He’s probably prowling around 
upstairs. 


Tom: No, no. Those footsteps are 


coming closer. I think he’s coming 


downstairs. (The footsteps grow 
louder. SEAN O’RovurkeE lumbers 
into the room. He stares distrustfully 
at Tom and Mary and throws a 
knowing glance at Pat and Lucy.) 

Pat (Surprised): Why, you’re not 
going out tonight, Mr. O’Rourke! 

Sean (Sharply): Where I go is my 
business! 

Pat: I didn’t mean any harm. 

Sean: Young fellers always fare better 
when they mind their own business! 

Pat (Indignantly): See here, sir! 

Lucy: Oh, let him alone, Pat! Hasn’t 
he done enough harm already? 
Leave him alone! 

SEAN: That’s good advice, young lady. 
(Menacing) Leave me alone! 

Pat (Coldly, to Sean): Although you’ve 
taken practically everything we had, 
I want you to remember this is still 


our house. (SEAN walks slowly to up- 


stage center. He gloats broadly and 
rubs his hands together.) 

SEAN: Now, that is a pretty speech. 
Your home, indeed! 

Pat: It’s our home. 
that! 

Sean: Maybe you'll be singing another 
song in a few days. 

Lucy: What do you mean? 

Sean: Heh! Heh! Your house! Maybe 
it won’t be your house soon. 

Pat: Hold your tongue, sir! 

Sean: Everyone knows that this 
shanty is heavily mortgaged. Why, 
you haven’t met a payment in three 
months. How long d’ye think the 
creditors’l] hold off? 

Pat: I got an extension of time on the 
payment. I have another three 
months — but it’s none of your 
business! 


You can’t deny 


Sean: And after that three months — 
what? 

Pat: Well — I — we — 

Sean: Yes! Heh! Heh! That’s ex- 
actly it! You'll be flounderin’ 
around like a fish out of water. 

Lucy: You hateful man! 

Pat: Did you come here to gloat? 

Sean: I came to the inn to conduct a 
little business. 

Pat: Business? 

Sean: I want to buy the place. 

Lucy: No! The inn belongs to us. 
We'll never sell it to you. 

SEAN: Remember the mortgage. 

Pat: You have nothing to do with the 
mortgage. 

Sean: Well, I may — in a few days. 
You see, if I wait for the bank to 
take the inn over, I’ll get a much 
better price. 

Lucy: You’re a devil! 

SEAN: Devil though I may be, I want 
this place. And I intend to get it! 
Pat: If I were to act on better judg- 
ment, I’d tell you to get out tonight! 
But Galway Road is a bad place in 
the dark. So, I’m giving you until 
ten o’clock tomorrow morning to 
leave the inn. After that, I’ll throw 

you out. 

Srean: Heh! Heh! Now, isn’t that nice. 

Lucy: You’d better go upstairs and 
pack. 

Sean (Slowly): After tonight, I may 
be ready to leave. 

Tom: What do you mean? 

Sean (Cryptically): After tonight, I 
might have found what I’m looking 
for. (He walks slowly towards the 
left exit and turns.) You’d better 
remember my offer. It’s a most 
generous one. I may not be so 
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lenient the next time. (He grins and 
departs.) 

Lucy (Desperately, to Pat): Oh, what 
did he mean? What does he intend 
to find tonight? 

Pat (Slowly): I don’t know. 

Mary: Do you think he might have a 
new clue to the emerald’s hiding 
place? 

Tom: That’s hard to say. Maybe he 
was trying to feel you out. He 
wanted to see how much you knew 
about the stone. 

Pat: Well, I hope you’re right. But 
Sean O’Rourke is a crafty old 
codger. (A moment of silence follows.) 

Mary (Loudly): Well, what is every- 
one standing around for? Let’s get 
busy and find the emerald! 

Lucy: We hate to bother you people 
with our trouble. 

Mary: Nonsense! This is the first 
excitement we’ve had in months. 
We wouldn’t miss it for the world! 

Pat: You certainly sound hopeful, 
Ma’am, but I don’t think there are 
many places left to look. 

Mary: This is a big house. There must 
be some place. 

Pat: You don’t know how thoroughly 
Lucy and I went over the inn. 

Mary (Looking around): Well, what 
about the lobby? Have you searched 
it? 

Pat: There aren’t too many places to 
look in the lobby. (He waves his 
hand.) There are a few chairs and a 
couple of tables. We searched the 
table drawers and the writing desk, 
but we found nothing. 

Lucy: Not even a clue! 

Mary: And what about the registra- 
tion desk? 


Lucy: We cleaned out all the old 
books, but there was no mention of 
the emerald. 

Mary: What about the lamps? 

Pat: We thought about that too. It 
was the same old thing. No luck. 

Mary (Looking at potted rose bush): 
Well, thank heavens, you put this 
lovely plant in the lobby. It’s the 
only colorful touch in the place. 

Lucy (Smiling): Uncle always loved 
roses. We’re going to transplant the 
bush in his garden when the roots 
get stronger. 

Mary (Walking to plant): Look —I 
think some blooms are starting to 
appear. Oh, look at those lovely 
little rosebuds. (She extends her 
hand to touch the buds, then recoils, 
startled.) Oh! Ouch! 

Pat (Running to Mary): What’s the 
matter? 

Mary: Oh, I stuck my finger on those 
thorns! 

Tom: Here! Let me take a look. 

Mary (Smiling): Oh, it’s nothing. It 
isn’t bleeding. I was too careless, I 
guess. 

Tom: Well, we can’t have a casualty on 
our hands now. We have too much 
to do. We have to find that emerald. 
(Mary wraps a handkerchief around 
the wounded finger.) 

Makry: I think I’ll manage to survive. 
Oh, those ugly thorns! 

Tom (Brightly): Hey! What about the 
cellar? I bet this inn has a big base- 
ment. Did you look there? 

Lucy (Slowly): That was the first place 
we searched. Uncle used to putter 
around in his workshop downstairs 
for hours on end. 

Pat: We found everything under the 


sun in the 
emerald. 

Tom: Do you mind if I have another 
look around? I might see something 
that you failed to notice. 

Pat (Brightly): You can search all you 
want to. If there’s anything I can 
do— (Three sharp screams sound 
from off right. Lucy and Mary 
freeze in their tracks and Pat makes 
a sudden bolt for the right exit with 
Tom at his heels.) That sounded like 
Julia! 

Lucy: Go quickly, Pat! 

Jui (Offstage): Mr. Kennedy 
Lucy! 

Tom: That’s Julia, all right! (Junta 
appears at the right door. Her apron 
is awry and her hair is disheveled.) 

Juuia: Mr. Kennedy! I saw it! I saw 
something terrible from the kitchen 
window! 


workshop — but no 


Miss 


Pat: Julia, what’s the matter? 
Tom (More slowly): This girl is badly 


frightened. (Jo Jutia) What’s the 
matter? What did you see? 

Jut1a (More composed): I was finishin’ 
the supper dishes and I looked out 
the window — you know the one 
facin’ the big peat bog — 

Lucy: Yes. 

Juutia: It was pitch black out there and 
suddenly I saw a long, steady ray o’ 
light a piercin’ the darkness. It was 
a spirit, I tell you — a spirit! 

Pat: That’s nonsense. 

Tom (Laughing): Julia — you’ve lived 
here long enough to recognize a 
will-o’-wisp. Mary saw one earlier 
tonight and she was frightened, too, 
but I’m surprised at you, Julia. 

Juuia (Insistently): T’warn’t no willy- 
wisp! I’m telling you I saw a differ- 


ent kind o’ light! A devil light! 
(Tom and Pat look at each other.) 

Pat (Softly): I don’t think Julia would 
make a mistake about a will-o’-wisp. 
Maybe we’d better take a look. 

Tom: Yes, I think we’d better. (Mary 
takes Juuia gently by the arm and 
leads her to the window.) 

Mary: Now show me where you saw 
the mysterious light, Julia. (Juni 
gestures.) 

Jui: Out there! In the middle o’ the 
darkness. It winked at me like a 
demon’s eye. A _ big, blindin’, 
witherin’ light! T’warn’t no willy- 
wisp! (JuLIaA and Mary move closer 
to the window.) Oh! Oh! There it is 
again. There’s the demon light! 
(Mary clutches the sill.) 

Mary: Yes, I see it too. Pat! Tom! 
Come here quickly! (The men rush 
to her side.) 

Mary: See that wavering beam? It’s 
much brighter than the little will-o’- 
wisps. Can you see it? It’s moving 
along like a beacon. 

Pat: Yes, I can see it now. It’s moving 
toward the orchard. It’s going away. 

Tom: It’s pretty strange, all right. 
But not too strange. 

Pat: Not too strange? 

Tom: Someone is out on the peat bog. 
Someone is searching for something. 

Mary: Yes, that’s it! The light is a 
flashlight. We let our imaginations 
play tricks on us. 

Tom: And I wouldn’t be surprised if 
our prowler was Mr. Sean O’Rourke. 

Pat (Determined): I'll find out what 
he’s doing on my property! 

Lucy: Maybe he knows where the 
emerald is hidden. Maybe he’s 
already found it. 
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Tom: No, I don’t think so. The light 
is not moving in a definite direction. 
See—he doesn’t seem to know 
where he’s going. The light has 
turned. It’s facing the house again. 

Pat: Well, I’m going to find out what 
he’s up to. I’ve stood enough of this 
nonsense! 

Lucy: Please be careful, Pat. O’Rourke 
will stop at nothing to get what he 
wants. 

Pat: We'll see about that. 

Tom: I think I’ll join you, Pat. I don’t 
care for Mr. O’Rourke myself. 

Pat: Good! Come on! 

Lucy: And I’ll take Julia upstairs and 
let her rest a while. 

Jutia: Oh, thank ye, Miss! (Tom and 
Pat move quickly toward the main 
door on left. Jutia and Mary start 
for the right. Mary looks at Tom and 
prepares to join him.) 

Mary: Hey! Wait for me, Tom! 

Tom: Where do you think you’re going? 

Mary: With you, of course! 

Tom: You’re going to stay here. I 
don’t want you traipsing around 
those peat bogs. 

Mary: But, Tom — 

Pat: Mr. Brannon’s right, Mum. It’s 
not safe at night. Some of the bogs 
have been dug up and there are big, 
gaping holes in the ground. You’d 
better stay here with the girls. 

Mary: Oh, all right. But hurry back. 
This place is giving me the creeps. 
Night prowlers — missing emeralds 
—brrr! (Tom waves farewell as he 
and Pat exit. Lucy and JuLia exit 
and Mary is alone. She stares 


around the room and_ shudders.) 
What a place! (She starts to walk to 
the window, but thinking better of it, 


she returns to upstage center.) I think 
I’ve had enough of will-o’-wisps for 
one night! (A clock chimes the night 
hour offstage. Mary wraps the 
handkerchief more securely around 
her injured finger and stares at the 
table on which Pat has left the small 
book.) The last book that Pat has to 
read. I wonder if he’ll find the 
answer there. I wonder — (Slowly, 
Mary picks up the book and begins 
to thumb the pages.) Why, it’s a book 
of world-famous quotations. How 
lovely! (She turns several more 
pages.) And several quotations are 
underlined. I wonder — Were these 
the uncle’s favorite lines? (She reads 
slowly.) “Oh, that I had in the 
wilderness a lodging place for way- 
faring men!’ That phrase is under- 
lined twice! It’s from the Bible! I 
wonder if Uncle meant this inn as a 
lodging place. Was he referring to 
this house? And here’s another: 
(Reading slowly) ‘‘Let us crown our- 
selves with rosebuds before they be 
withered!’ Rosebuds! (She quickly 
looks at the plant and her injured 
finger.) I wonder — (She reads.) 
“But ne’er the rose without the 
thorn.” (Thoughtfully, she lays the 
book aside.) All those phrases are 
underlined. I wonder what Uncle 
meant? Was he trying to give Pat 
and Lucy a message? (She stares 
again at the rosebush and her face 
brightens.) Of course! Pat and Lucy 
searched the lobby but they didn’t 
mention looking in the flower pot! 
(Pause) I bet the uncle hid the 
emerald there! He knew they’d find 
it when it came time to transplant 
the bush. (Pause) Oh, I wish the 





men would come back. But I can’t 
wait for them. I have to search the 
plant myself. Sean O’Rourke might 
have read this book. He might sud- 
denly realize the meaning of the 
underlined words. I don’t have a 
minute to lose! (She quickly crosses 
to the potted plant and, removing 
the handkerchief from her finger, she 
places it around the stem of the small 
plant. Then, careful to avoid the 
thorns, she lifts the potted plant out of 
the flower receptacle. A few clods of 
dirt fall to the floor. She stares inside 
the flower pot.) Now, let me see — 
Yes! What’s that? (She reaches into 
the flower pot and withdraws a small 
piece of paper, folded neatly into 
squares.) There’s something inside 
this paper. Something hard. (She 


replaces the bush in the flower pot and 


some more dirt falls off onto the table. 
She unfolds the paper with trembling 
jingers.) The emerald! It’s the 
emerald! (Quickly) I have to find 
Pat and Tom. I have to tell them — 
(She watches the main left door as the 
handle slowly turns. Reluctantly, the 
door swings inward on squeaking 
hinges.) Tom — Pat — Is it you? 
(The door opens fully and the sinister 
figure of Sean O’RovurKE stands 
silhouetted in the doorway. He smiles 
sardonically and, stepping into the 
room, he closes the door.) 

Sean: Good evening to ye, Miss. 

Mary: What do you want? What are 
you doing here? 

Sean: Are ye forgettin’ I’m a tenant 
in this house? 

Mary: I think you’re dreadful. 
secuting those poor children — 

Sean: Now — now, that’s no way to 
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talk. (He steps towards Mary and 
she backs away.) Where are ye goin’, 
Mum? Why are ye backin’ away? 

Mary (Frightened): Leave me alone! 

Sean: Ye wouldn’t be hidin’ anything 
now, would ye? 

Mary: Hiding? What do you mean? 
(Mary is suddenly conscious of the 
stone in her hand and she shoves it 
resolutely into tke pocket of her dress.) 
I — I have nothing to hide. 

Sean: Ah—maybe ye have — and 
maybe ye haven’t. (SEAN looks at 
the table and the book and the potted 
plant.) Now, there’s a good book 
for one to read. I looked it over this 
afternoon and, only a little while ago, 
I started to think about some of the 
quotations. 

Mary: What — what are you talking 
about? 

Sean: If you read the book, you’d see 
some o’ the words are underlined. 

Mary: Y — Yes? 

Sean: But I reckon you read it —I 
reckon you know a lot of things. 
(Mary takes another step backwards. 
SEAN looks closely at the potted plant.) 
Oh! I see you like flowers, too. I see 
you were meddling with this plant. 

Mary: Med — meddling? 

Sean: Yes, there’s dirt on the table and 
the floor. What were ye looking fer? 

Mary: I wasn’t looking for anything. 

Sean: Did ye find the emerald? 

Mary: The emerald? 

Sean: You know what I mean. I sug- 
gest you give me the emerald — 
now! 

Mary: Get away from me! 

Sean (Bitterly): I knew that the old 
man had the stone for twenty years. 
Twenty years! I always wanted it. 
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And now, ye or no one else’ll keep 
me away from it! 

Mary: I — I haven’t got the emerald. 
I bumped into the table and upset 


the plant. That’s why the dirt 
spilled. Yes, that’s why! 

SEAN (Stepping closer): It’s a likely 
story, Mum, but you see, it won’t 
do. I was watching ye from the 
window. I watched ye ever since 
the men left the room. 

Mary: Oh! 

Sean: I knew ye found the emerald. I 
saw ye with it. I know ye have it in 
your pocket now! 

Mary: Get away from me! 

Sean: I'll make ye sorry ye ever heard 
the name o’ Sean O’Rourke if you 
don’t give the emerald to me. 

Mary: I won’t give it to you! I won’t 
let you steal it! 

Sean: Then I’ll take it myself! (Mary 
gives a short scream of terror as SEAN 
O’RourKE grasps her wrists. He 
swings her roughly around as he 
reaches for the pocket of her dress. 
She tries to ward him off but his 
fingers tighten on her wrist. Finally, 
he secures the stone and releases her.) 
Now, that’s better! I have the 
emerald and ye weren’t hurt. Ye 
weren’t hurt — yet! 

Mary (Slowly): What are you going 
to do? 

SEAN: I’m gettin’ out of the inn to- 
night. But I won’t let ye tell that 
I took the stone. I’ll fix ye first. 

Mary: No! 

Sean: Come here, Mum. 

Mary (Turning): No! No! (Sean 
makes a sudden lunge for Mary but 
she darts away. The table stands be- 
tween them.) 


SEAN (Menacing): I’m in no mood for 
games, Mum. Come here! (He 
pushes the table aside and the plant 
and the book tumble to the floor. Mary 
is frozen in her tracks as O’RouURKE 
advances slowly.) You see, you 
didn’t get away from me. 

Mary: No! No! (Sean is about to 
grasp her by the throat but the left 
door opens and Tom and Pat rush in.) 

Tom: Mary! Are you all right? 

Mary: Oh, Tom; that man got the 
emerald. He took it away from me! 
(SEAN spins around to encounter 
Tom. Tom is so surprised that he is 
caught off guard and he slips to the 
floor. In the melée, SEAN drops the 
emerald, but Tom és again on his feet 
and the older man has no chance to 
secure the stone. O’RouRKE dashes 
for the door.) 

Sean (Turning and shaking his fist): 
The Devil’s curse on ye! (He dis- 
appears.) 

Mary: Don’t let him get away! Oh, 
don’t let him get away! 

Pat: It’s all right. We got the stone. 
He dropped the emerald! (Par 
picks up the emerald and stares at it. 
Lucy and Juuia enter from right.) 

Lucy: The emerald! Oh, Pat, you 
have the emerald! 

Pat: Yes, thanks to Mrs. Brannon, 
here. 

Tom: Are you all right, Mary? 

Mary (Smiling weakly): Yes, I’m all 
right. But O’Rourke had me fright- 
ened for a minute. 

Tom (Brushing himself off): Well, I 
must say, that old guy has plenty of 
spunk. He certainly caught me off 
guard. 

Mary (Laughing): Oh, Tom, you never 





were the heroic type, anyway! 

Tom: That’s right. Start finding fault 
with me already, lady! 

Mary: I still love you, Tom — even 
though you’re not much help to a 
damsel in distress! (A loud scream 
and a heavy thud are heard from off- 
stage.) 

Mary (Startled): What’s that! 

Lucy: It sounded like someone falling. 
(Pat breaks into raucous laughter.) 
Pat: I guess Mr. O’Rourke found one 
of those bog pits I told you about a 

little while ago. 

Mary: It serves him right — but I 
hope he isn’t hurt. 

Pat: Oh, that old gaffer won’t get 
hurt. The pits aren’t that deep. 
No, it will serve as a good prison 
until I’m ready to let him out in the 
morning. 


Lucy (Scornfully): I hope it rains to- 
night. I hope it rains hard — 

Pat (Smiling): Well, I won’t wish that 
—but I hope that Mr. O’Rourke 
landed on a nice soft bed of briar 
thorns! (They all laugh.) And we 
have a lot to thank you for, Mum. 
If you didn’t find the emerald when 
you did — 

Mary: Don’t think about it, Pat. 
You’ll have enough money for the 
inn — and everything. 

Lucy (Jo Mary): The angels sent you 
here. They led you to Will-O’-Wisp 
Inn. 

Tom (To Mary): I love my beautiful, 
intelligent wife. 

Mary: Why, Mr. Brannon! I think 
you must have kissed the Blarney 
Stone. (Curtain) 

THE END 
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Characters 
Mrs. GRAFF 
SOPHIE 
Mr. GRAFF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
JoHN ADAMS 
RoGerR SHERMAN 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
CarsAR RODNEY 
Time: Monday, July 1, 1776. Evening. 
SettinG: The parlor of Mr. Jefferson’s 
lodgings on the second floor of the 
Graff home in Philadelphia. 
At Rise: Mrs. Grarr, a young German 
housewife, is busy straightening the 
room and dusting. She reaches the 


table upstage and dusts a book, then 
moves book to dust underneath tt. 

Mrs. GrarFr: Books, books, books — 
such a man for books. (She puts the 
book down and picks up some papers 
and fans herself with them.) Ach, the 
heat. (There is sound of doorknocker 
off. She goes to door right and calls.) 
Yes, who is it? 

Sopuie (Off, calling): It is Sophie, Mrs. 
Graff. 

Mrs. Grarr: Ah, Sophie. I am busy 
upstairs — come on up. (She stands 
waiting at the door.) Do not hurry so, 
child. It is too hot. (SoPHIE appears 
in doorway. She is a girl of fifteen.) 
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SopHIE: It is cooler outside after the 
rain. 

Mrs. GRAFF: So? Well, it didn’t help 
much in here. Come in, child, come 
in. 

SopuiE (Entering a few steps and look- 
ing around): Mr. Jefferson will not 
mind? 

Mrs. GraFr: Mind your coming in his 
rooms? Why should he? 

Sopuie: I — I don’t know. It’s just 
that — well, he is such an important 
man, and such a fine gentleman. 

Mrs. GraFr: That he is. But what has 
that to do with the case? Are you 
not a fine young lady? 

SopH1e (She giggles a little): For a 
moment the other day I felt like 
one. When you introduced me to 
him in the hall downstairs and he 
bowed so low. I tried to curtsy as 
Mother taught me but I felt clumsy 
and I know my face got red. 

Mrs. GraFF (Smiling): Ah, Sophie. A 
little modest blushing never hurt a 
girl. You looked sweet and on the 
way to the door he said to me: A 
charming child, Mrs. Graff. 

SopurE (Pleased): He said that about 
me? 

Mrs. Grarr: Of course about you. Oh, 
Mr. Jefferson may be a fine Virginia 
gentleman and we just plain folks 
but it makes no difference to him. 
Again and again I have heard him 
say: All people are created equal, 
and that is what he and his friends 
keep telling the other gentlemen in 
Congress. 

SopuHIE (Remembering): Congress. That 
reminds me what I came for, Mrs. 
Graff. Mother sent me to get the 
latest news. 


Mrs. GraFF: I know no more than you 
do. Mr. Jefferson is not home yet. 
My, my those poor gentlemen. If it 
is hot here, think how it must be in 
the State House — and with all that 
talk, talk, talk. All day they’ve been 
at it, nine hours steady. (Suddenly 
remembering her work) And a good 
thing, perhaps. I am so behind with 
my work. (She returns to table and 
starts dusting again.) All day neigh- 
bors keep running in to ask me if I 
have news, and we stop and gossip. 

Sopuie: That’s what comes of having 
such a famous lodger in your house. 
(Worried) But we don’t mean to 
trouble you, Mrs. Graff, asking for 
news. 

Mrs. GraFF: No, no, Sophie, I did not 
mean that. I like to talk as well as 
the next one. And it was not only 
the neighbors who kept me from my 
work. The baby has been fretful. 

Sopuie: Little Frederick? He isn’t ill? 

Mrs. GraFF: No. The heat, I think, 
and cutting another tooth maybe. 

SopHie (Admiringly): Another tooth. 
Oh, Mrs. Graff, may I see him be- 
fore I go? 

Mrs. Grarr: Certainly you may. As 
soon as I’ve finished here we’ll go 
down. (She dusts for a moment, 
SopHIE watching.) 

SopuiE (Touching table): Is this where 
Mr. Jefferson does all his writing? 
Mrs. Grarr: Yes. Hour after hour he 
sits. My, I should think his fingers 

would give out. 

SopuieE (Picking up a small doll): But 
what is this? A doll! 

Mrs. Grarr: Yes, a present for his 
daughter. He often shows me things 
he has bought to take home. Gloves 


for his wife, and strings for his 
fiddle — 

Sopuie: He plays on the violin? 

Mrs. GraFF: Both he and his wife love 
music. My, so many things that 
man can do. Play music and draw 
sketches — he is an inventor, too. 
(Pointing to desk on table) See this 
desk. He had it made so that it 
folds up and he carries it with him 
when he travels. He can rest it on 
his knees and write as he rides in a 
carriage. So he wastes no time. 

SopuiE: But what is it that he writes 
so much? Not just letters? 

Mrs. GraFF: No, child, important 
papers. Legal things. Most of it is 
above my head. Whereas this and 
whereas that. But my husband, 
Jacob, has talked to him and he says 
that Mr. Jefferson puts his ideas in 


much clearer form than most lawy- 
ers. Now, you take this latest paper 
he has been working on. (Jndicating 


papers propped up on desk) I have 
read parts and it is easy to under- 
stand. Now here, look —as I was 
telling you about people being equal. 
(She runs her finger along paper as 
she reads.) ‘“‘We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal.’’ See? He calls this 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Soruie: The Declaration? Is that not 
what Congress is voting on? 

Mrs. Grarr: No, not yet. As my 
Jacob explains it to me they are 
voting on a resolution made by Mr 
Lee. That will decide whether Mr. 
Jefferson’s Declaration will be read. 

Sopute (Looking at paper, too): It will 
be hard to read with so many cross- 
ing outs. 


Mrs. Grarr: Oh, this is not the one 
they will read in Congress. Mr. 
Jefferson penned one out neatly. 
The good copy is already there and 
waiting. 

SopHie (With her finger on the paper): 
And here is the part you were read- 
ing. 

Mrs. Grarr (Looking too and picking 
up paper): Yes, and it goes on. 
“That they’? — that means all men 
— “are endowed by their Creator 
with in — inherent and inalie — in- 
alien — ’’ well, anyway, with “rights, 
that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.”’ 

Sopuiz: The pursuit of happiness. It 
sounds like a beautiful fairy tale. 

Mrs. GrarF: According to Mr. Jeffer- 
son it is no fairy tale. He says we 
will have it here in our own country. 

Grarr (Off, calling): Liebchen, Lieb- 
chen, I am home. 

Mrs. Grarr (Still holding paper): Ah, 
it is my Jacob. 

GrarFr (Off): Wife, wife, where are 
you? 

Mrs. Grarr (Calling and starting 
toward door right): Upstairs, Jacob. 
Ah, it is so good to hear your voice. 
(Jacos GraFr enters. He is a young 
German dressed in working clothes.) 

Grarr (As he enters smiling): So? 
Well, it is good to be home. (He 
kisses his wife and then nods to 
Sopniz.) Good evening, Sophie. 

Sopuie: How are you, Mr. Graff? 

Mrs. Grarr: I am late, Jacob — with 
cleaning Mr. Jefferson’s rooms. Sup- 
per is not ready. 

GrarF: Never mind, Liebchen. We 
are not the only ones late for supper. 
As I passed the State House, crowds 





still stood there waiting for the post- 
ing of the latest news. 

Mrs. Grarr: Did you hear anything, 
Jacob? 

GraFF: No, I did not stop. Why should 
I stand there in the heat when Mr. 
Jefferson will tell us all about it? 
(There is sound of a baby crying off 
right. Grarr smiles.) Ah, Fred- 
erick. He must have heard me come 
in. He wants to see his papa. 

Mrs. Grarr (Teasing): Maybe so, 
Jacob, but I think it is the new 
tooth. 

GraFF: New tooth? 
this morning? 

Mrs. Grarr: No, Jacob, the same one. 

Sopuie (Laughing): May I go down 
and quiet him, Mrs. Graff? 

Mrs. Grarr: Of course, Sophie. There 
is some milk on the table. Just heat 
it on the stove a little — you know 
how. 

Sopure: Yes, Mrs. Graff. 

Mrs. Grarr: Oh, and Sophie, maybe 
you would like to stay and eat with 
us, spend the evening. Then you 
could watch me put little Frederick 
to bed. 

Sopuie: Oh, I would like that so much 
but I would have to ask Mother. 

Mrs. Grarr: Good. Settle the baby 
and then run home and ask her. 

SopuieE: I will. It won’t take me long. 
(She goes off right.) 

Mrs. Grarr: You must be hungry, 
Jacob, and tired too. 

GraFF: Oh, a little. We almost fin- 
ished the foundation today. 

Mrs. Grarr: So? It is good work you 
do, Jacob. Laying bricks. Building 
new homes in this new country. I 
am almost finished here, then we 
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have supper. (She goes to table and 
puts paper back on desk.) 

GraFFr: Why do you move Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s papers? 

Mrs. GrarFr: Oh, I was reading part to 
Sophie. 

GraFF: Since when are a gentleman’s 
papers your business? 

Mrs. Grarr: You need not scold, 
Jacob. It is the Declaration. That 
will soon be everybody’s business. 

GraFF: Not unless Congress passes 
Mr. Lee’s resolution. 

Mrs. GraFF: But they must pass it, 
Jacob. We have all suffered enough 
from unjust laws. Our country must 
be free so that little Frederick can 
grow up and be somebody in his own 
right. 

GraFF: Yah — yah. Even if it means a 
long war. 


Mrs. GraFr: Maybe it won’t be neces- 


sary. Perhaps the gentlemen in 
Congress will find other ways. 

Grarr: I don’t know. All that fighting 
near Boston and General Washing- 
ton is taking his army to New York. 
(THomAs JEFFERSON appears in 
doorway right. He is thirty-three 
years old, tall and slender.) 

JEFFERSON: Good evening, Mrs. Graff. 
Good evening, Jacob. (They both 
turn toward doorway.) 

Mrs. Grarr: Mr. Jefferson. You're 
home at last, sir. I must apologize 
for being in your rooms so late but I 
was cleaning and then Jacob came 
home and we — 

Grarr (Smiling): We got to talking, 
Mr. Jefferson, about the news from 
Congress. 

JEFFERSON (Smiling tiredly): And who 
talks of anything else today? Well, 








I’m glad to see you both but I’m 
sorry to say that there is no more 
news now than there was this morn- 
ing. The resolution did not pass. 

Mrs. GraFF: But sir, we heard that 
Maryland had changed over and was 
voting for it. 

JEFFERSON: That is true, Mrs. Graff. 
They had a meeting Friday night 
and today announced the change. 

GraFF: How about New York? 

JEFFERSON: The New York delegates 
declared they were for it themselves 
and were assured their constituents 
were for it, but they refrained from 
voting. 

Mrs. GraFF: But Mr. Jefferson, it 
makes no sense. 

JEFFERSON (Laughing a little): So it 
seems, but the New York delegates 
are bound by instructions nearly a 
year old. However, they will vote 
for it in the end. We know New 
York is safe, but still there is Dela- 
ware — South Carolina — and your 
own Pennsylvania. They are still in 
the half-way house of Dickinson. 

GraFF: I know Mr. Dickinson is one 
of our delegates, sir. But what do 
you mean by half-way house? 

JEFFERSON (Smiling): Oh, just that 
your Mr. Dickinson is a persuasive 
talker, Jacob. For hours we have 
listened to him. He keeps the doubt- 
ful ones from going either one way or 
the other. That’s why I say they 
are in his half-way house. (He sits 
wearily in large chair at right.) 

Mrs. GraFF: It is such a shame. You 
are tired, sir. 

JEFFERSON: Yes, I am. All day long 
we have debated, without refresh- 
ment, without pause, only to have 


the delegates from South Carolina 
ask that the final decision might be 
put off until tomorrow that they 
might weigh in their own minds 
their ultimate vote. 

GraFF: But why must they weigh it 
longer? Have we not already gone so 
far that there is no turning back? 

JEFFERSON: Yes, Jacob. That is the 
irony of it. But it seems that states- 
men hate to put facts into words. 
They are like ostriches refusing to 
see what is before them. 

Mrs. GrarFF: I’m afraid I would lose 
patience and tell them a thing or 
two. But Mr. Jefferson, you say you 
did not eat all day. Did you stop 
somewhere on the way home? 

JEFFERSON: No. Some of the gentle- 
men repaired to the City Tavern, 
but I’m afraid the long speeches 
have dulled my appetite. 

Mrs. GraFF: But you should eat. I 
will get you something. 

JEFFERSON: No, thank you. Not just 
now. But I would appreciate it if 
you could arrange some light re- 
freshments for a little later. I am 
expecting a few gentlemen in. 

Mrs. Grarr: Of course. I’ll be glad to. 

JEFFERSON: I am sorry to trouble you 
at such short notice, but we feel we 
ought to put our heads together be- 
fore tomorrow’s session. 

Mrs. GrarFF: It is no trouble, Mr. 
Jefferson. I have some fresh cakes 
and biscuits—and in the spring 
house some cheeses to go with them. 

JEFFERSON: Excellent, Mrs. Graff. 
And perhaps some wine? 

GraFF: Don’t worry, Mr. Jefferson. | 
will fetch some. 

JEFFERSON: Ah, but Jacob, you have 





already worked hard today. 

GRAFF (Smiling): But I was only 
working on the foundation for one 
house while you have been laying 
the foundation for a whole country. 

Mrs. Grarr: That’s right, and that 
concerus all of us, Mr. Jefferson, so 
why should we not all help? (SopH1z 
appears in the doorway right.) 

SopH1e: Mrs. Graff, Mother says I 
may stay — (She stops, seeing 
JEFFERSON.) Oh, excuse me. 

Mrs. GrarFF: It’s all right, child. 

JEFFERSON (Nodding): Good evening, 
Miss Sophie. 

SopH1e (Bobbing a curtsy): Good — 
good evening, Mr. Jefferson. (Hm- 
barrassed) Well, I — I’ll look after 
the baby again, Mrs. Graff. (She runs 
off.) 

Mrs. Grarr (Smiling): 
Sophie. 
Jefferson. 

JEFFERSON: In awe of me? Bless her 
pretty soul. I wish I could have that 
effect on some of the gentlemen in 
Congress. 

Mrs. GraFF: She is a good child — 
and she will help us prepare for the 
gentlemen too. So, it is all settled, 
see? We have more help than we 
need. (She turns toward doorway.) 

JEFFERSON (Rising): One moment, 
Mrs. Graff. While you are both 
here, there is something I want to 
say. I have not told you how much 
| appreciate all you have done for 
me while I have been staying-with 
you. 

GraFF: But we have done nothing — 

Mrs. Grarr: You pay us for every- 
thing, Mr. Jefferson. Your lodgings 
and — 


My, that 
She is in awe of you, Mr. 
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JEFFERSON: One cannot pay for kind- 
ness, Mrs. Graff. You have made me 
feel at home. Why, you have even 
let me share in your little Frederick. 
In the evenings you have let me look 
in on him. 

GrarF: Ach, little Frederick, he is so 
fond of you, Mr. Jefferson. 

Mrs. Grarr: The way he smiles when 
you bounce him on your knee! 

JEFFERSON (Smiling): A fine boy — a 
fine boy. And to see both of you so 
happy, so much in accord — well, I 
am reminded of my own home, my 
own family. (He sighs.) They seem 
not so far away. 

GraFF: I know it has been difficult for 
you, Mr. Jefferson, working so hard 
here when you have been worried 
about your family — and your wife’s 
health has not been good. 

JEFFERSON: Yes, ’tis always on my 
mind. But when I have not heard, 
when the post has not come, Mrs. 
Graff has cheered me. 

GraFF (Patting Mrs. Grarr’s shoul- 
der): Yah. See, my liebchen, I do 
not call you my sunshine for nothing. 

Mrs. Grarr (Embarrassed): Ach, 
Jacob. 

JEFFERSON: No, he is right. You both 
have a — a sunshine — a cheerful- 
ness about your new home here, and 
it makes me feel less lonely for my 
own. My Monticello. 

GrarF: Monticello. It must be beauti- 
ful. I have liked hearing you tell 
about it. 

JEFFERSON: One night soon, Jacob, 
when we have more time, I want to 
show you a sketch I’ve made. I 
want your advice on an addition 
I’m planning. 








GraFF: But I am just a bricklayer, sir. 

JEFFERSON: And being a bricklayer 
you know construction. Sometimes 
I make plans and what I put on 
paper is not practical. That’s where 
your knowledge will help. 

GraFF: Then I surely will try. There 
is nothing I like better than a prob- 
lem to do with building. 

Jerrerson: And I, too. My happiest 
times are when I am working and 
planning on my house. Often I feel 
I would be more content to be oc- 
cupied in domestic pursuits than in 
the building of governments. 

Mrs. GraFF: Well, houses or govern- 
ments, either one takes strength, and 
I had best be getting on with our 
supper and your refreshments, Mr. 
Jefferson. (Moving books from small 
table right and putting them on table 
upstage) We can use this table to 
serve the gentlemen. I'll just go 
down and get a white cloth for it. 

JEFFERSON: But attend to your supper 
first, Mrs. Graff. 

Mrs. GrarFr: No, if I get it now, then 
all will be ready when I bring up the 
things later. (She exits right.) 

JEFFERSON (Starting left): Well, Jacob, 
I must get ready. I must wash. 

FRAFF: There was just one thing, sir, 
I’ve been wanting to ask you. 
(JEFFERSON stops and turns toward 
GraFF.) Sometimes I think our 
women folks do not realize what may 
be in store for them, and now that 
Mrs. Graff is gone I can mention it. 

JEFFERSON: You mean the war? 

GrarFr: Yes, sir. We are so lately 
settled in our new home here I would 
hate to lose it. 

JEFFERSON: It’s a danger we all face. 
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Even now Lord Dunmore, the royal 
governor, is arming slaves to attack 
the homes in Virginia. I can only 
pray that Monticello is safe and stay 
here and work for its protection in 
the only way I know. We've got to 
establish a free government, Jacob. 
A home is nothing unless one is free. 

GraFrF: I know that, sir. And if neces- 
sary we must fight for that freedom. 
But if we lose — that is the thought 
that plagues me, Mr. Jefferson. 

JEFFERSON: We dare not think of that 
possibility, Jacob. 

GraFF: But sir, the British are bring- 
ing my own countrymen over to 
fight for them. The Hessians are 
trained soldiers. 

JEFFERSON: But they will not be fight- 
ing for their country, Jacob. Their 
hearts will not be in it. We shall be 
fighting for what we love — and for 
the right. With Providence to help 
us, we must surely win. (Mrs. 
GRaFF enters with white cloth and 
spreads it on table right.) 

Mrs. GraFF: There. That will do. It 
is getting dark, Mr. Jefferson. 
Would you like the lamps lighted? 

JEFFERSON: Yes, thank you. (There is 
the sound of doorknocker downstairs.) 
That will be one of the gentlemen 
arriving and I have not yet tidied 
myself. 

Mrs. GraFF: There is fresh water in 
your pitcher. I’ll show him in and 
say you'll be ready in a minute. 

JEFFERSON (Going left): Thank you. 

GrarFr: And I will take care of the 
lamps. (JEFFERSON opens door and 
exits left, leaving door open.) 

Mrs. Grarr: There is a taper in the 
hall, Jacob. (They both exit right. 
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After a moment GrarF enters right 
with lighted taper and goes from table 
to table lighting lamps. Mrs. GRAFF 
enters right followed by JoHN Apams. 


He is about forty years old.) Mr. 
Jefferson asks that you make your- 
self at home, sir. 

Apams: Thank you. Good evening, 
Jacob. (Mrs. GRAFF ezits.) 

GraFF: Good evening, Mr. Adams. 
Mr. Jefferson tells us it was quite a 
day for long speeches in the Con- 
gress. 

Apams (Seating himself in chair down- 
stage right he stretches his legs and 
smiles): Did he tell you that I was 
responsible for one of the longest 
ones? 

GraFF: No, sir, he didn’t. 

Apams: Well, it was a matter of self- 
defense. The opposition had been 
going on and on. So I gave them a 
little of their own medicine. I swear, 
Jacob, if it hadn’t been for the flies 
we'd be there still. 

JEFFERSON (Appearing in doorway left 
in shirtsleeves): Oh, it’s you, Adams. 
I’ll be with you shortly. 

Apams: My dear Jefferson, don’t hurry 
on my account. I am satisfied to 
just sit and rest. 

JEFFERSON: I know how you feel. (He 
exits again.) 

GraFr (He has finished with the lamps 
and comes downstage): Mr. Adams, 
what was it you meant about the 
flies? 

Apams (Laughing): Why, the horse- 
flies, Jacob. That livery stable just 
next to the hall sends swarms of them 
through the open windows and I 
think some of the honorable Con- 
gressmen cut short their speeches 


because while standing they couldn’t 
slap the beasts from their silk- 
stockinged legs. 

Grarr (Laughing): One case when the 
fly in the ointment was a good thing. 

Apams: Yes, indeed. (Grarr ezits 
right. Apams, calling) I say, Jeffer- 
son, have you heard the latest from 
South Carolina? 

JEFFERSON (Off left, calling): Nothing 
since the meeting broke up. I came 
straight home. 

Apams: Well, from what I gathered at 
the Tavern the delay may be a good 
thing. 

JEFFERSON (Entering left. He now 
wears a different coat) : It is good news 
then? (He closes door left.) 

Apams: Rumor has it that they were 
practically agreed toward the last 
and by morning will be with us. 

JEFFERSON: I hope it’s true. Perhaps, 
Adams, our patience is bearing fruit. 
We do well not to listen to those who 
would rush things through just be- 
cause we have the majority. 

Apams: Yes, majority rule is all right 
in most things, but in this case we 
must have unanimity. If one or two 
states decided to secede it would 
ruin us. 

JEFFERSON (Seating himself at left 
with a wry laugh): Future genera- 
tions may thank us for listening to 
so many dull speeches. 

Apams (Disgustedly): Someone should 
thank us. Of all the idle mispending 
of time. Nothing was said but what 
had been repeated and hackneyed in 
that room before, a hundred times, 
for six months past. (There is sound 
of doorknocker off right.) 

JEFFERSON (Laughing): Well, I sup- 
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pose everyone has to have his say in 
a democracy. (SopHre enters right. 
She now wears a frilly apron over her 
dress. She curtsies.) 

SopHig: Mr. Roger Sherman. (She 
steps back and exits as RoGER SHER- 
MAN enters.) 

SHERMAN: Good evening, gentlemen. 

Apams: Evening, Sherman. 

JEFFERSON (Rising): Come in, Sher- 
man. Sit down, won’t you? (He 
indicates chair a little upstage from 
his own and they sit down.) 

SHERMAN: Well, Jefferson, you asked 
me over and I’m glad to come but to 
be honest I take a very dim view of 
things. If we couldn’t swing the 
doubtful states today what makes 
anyone think we can do it tomorrow? 

Apams: But have you heard the rumor 
about South Carolina? 


SHERMAN: That’s just a rumor and 
there is still Pennsylvania — and 


Delaware. You know as well as I 
that we need every state. (There is 
sound of doorknocker off.) 

Apams: But it’s so ridiculous. Why 
can’t they see that we are only seek- 
ing to declare what is already an 
established fact? We are already 
separated from Great Britain. The 
king has declared us out of his pro- 
tection. We are already at war. 

SHERMAN: But we cannot expect to 
win the war without every state to 
back us up. 

Jerrerson: I agree to that. Liberty 
must be the wish of all. Each man’s 
heart must be in it. 

Sopuie (Entering and curtsying): Doc- 
tor Benjamin Franklin. 

JEFFERSON (Rising and going right): 
Ah, the good Doctor. (He goes off 
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right followed by Sopure. There is a 
slight pause.) 

FRANKLIN (Off): No, no, man. You 
need not hold my arm. I may be a 
little slow but I’m not so old but 
what I can mount a set of stairs with- 
out aid. (As JEFFERSON enters righi 
with BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, ADAMs 
and SHERMAN rise. FRANKLIN is 
around seventy years old.) 

Apams: Good evening, Doctor Frank- 
lin. 

SHERMAN: Good evening, Doctor. 

FRANKLIN: Good evening, gentlemen. 
Jefferson seems to think that be- 
cause a man is in his seventies he 
must be treated like a babe in arms. 

Apams (Laughing): I’m sure, sir, that 
his solicitude is from love for our 
elder statesman. (Indicating chair 
he has been sitting in) Won’t you be 
seated, sir? 

FRANKLIN: Oh, by all means, before I 
fall over. (He sits down laughing.) 
But I assure you, Adams, that after 
sitting through that oration of yours 
this afternoon I thought I’d never 
want to sit again. (They all laugh.) 

JEFFERSON (Returning to his chair): 
That should put you in your place, 
Adams. (They all sit down again, 
ApaMs in a chair upstage from 
FRANKLIN.) At any rate, Doctor 
Franklin, I am honored that you 
should trouble to find your way to 
my humble lodgings after dark. 

FRANKLIN: I had no difficulty. The 
lamps are evenly spaced and one 
just across the street. 

JEFFERSON: Yes, Philadelphia is ahead 
of other cities I have visited when it 
comes to lighting. 

SHERMAN: And who should know that 
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better than Doctor Franklin? He 
was responsible for the street lamps 
in the first place. 

JEFFERSON: Indeed? 

FRANKLIN: No, the honor of that pub- 
lic benefit has been ascribed to me 
but it belongs truly to a Mr. John 
Clifton. I entered the first bill in the 
Assembly for the paving of streets 
and he added the provision for light- 
ing. I only have some merit to claim 
on an improvement to the lamps we 
were being supplied from London. 

JerFrersoNn: Ah, Doctor, I wish I had 
as Many inventions to my name as 
you have to yours. 

FRANKLIN: From what I hear, you do 
your share. But this was a simple 
thing. Just a long funnel above to 
draw up the smoke, and crevices be- 
low to facilitate the ascent of the air 
through the lamp. By this means 
they were kept clean and did not get 
dark as London lamps do. 

SHERMAN: So, sir, you are responsible 
for better lighting everywhere. 

FRANKLIN: No, not everywhere. In 
London they still use the old kind 
and as a result their streets are very 
poorly illuminated. 

Apams: It seems to be the fashion over 
there, to be poorly illuminated. 
Heaven knows we have been trying to 
make them see the light long enough. 
(They all laugh.) 

JEFFERSON: And I do believe we are 
about to strike a light that will be 
seen right across the broad Atlantic. 

SHERMAN: Oh, if we could only per- 
suade the rest of them. 

FRANKLIN: Patience, my friend. Men 
should not be persuaded against 
their will or honest judgment. Re- 


member we are founding a free 
country. And besides, with South 
Carolina safe, we are a large step 
forward. 

Apams: Safe? That is news, sir. You 
know for certain then? 

FRANKLIN: Yes, I listened as I passed 
their delegation on the way out. 
They were holding a meeting on the 
floor and doubtless thought these 
aging ears could not catch their 
words. But one was saying: “It’s 
settled then. Tomorrow we vote for 
the resolution.” And the rest cheered. 

JEFFERSON: Good — good. If only the 
others would listen to reason there 
would be something to cheer for 
indeed. 

Sopnie (Entering right. She holds a 
note in her hand): Mr. Jefferson, sir. 

JEFFERSON (Rising and going to her): 
Yes, Sophie? 

Sopuie: A messenger left this for you, 
sir. 

JEFFERSON (Taking note): Thank you. 
(SopHIE exits. JEFFERSON goes to 
table upstage, picks up paper knife 
and opens note.) A note by special 
messenger — it may be news. (He 
unfolds paper and reads a moment.) 
It is news — great news. Pennsyl- 
vania will be with us in the morning. 

Apams (Rising eagerly): Can you be 
certain? Who sent the note? 

JEFFERSON: James Wilson. (Glancing 
at paper again) He says that every 
post all day has brought word from 
every corner of the state, in favor of 
the resolution. So Dickinson and 
Morris will absent themselves in the 
morning. Wilson will change his 
vote and Pennsylvania is in. 

FRANKLIN: Well, gentlemen, it would 





seem that only the state of Delaware 
stands between us and Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s Declaration. 

Apams: Just one small state. 

JEFFERSON: But sirs, it is not my 
Declaration. You talk as though 
you had no part in it. 

FRANKLIN: And what part did we 
have? You did all the writing. The 
few paltry changes I suggested made 
no material difference. 

Apams: Nor mine. We all insisted that 
you undertake the drafting of the 
Declaration because we recognized 
your ability. 

SHERMAN: He’s right, Jefferson. 

Apams: Your reputation for a masterly 
pen, for literature, your happy 
talent for composition, your peculiar 
felicity of expression — 

JEFFERSON (Half laughing): Oh, Adams, 
enough, enough. 

Apams: No, I insist. It is a great work 
and future generations will call it 
yours. 

JEFFERSON (Humbly): I only intended 
it to be an expression of the American 
mind, and to give to that expression 
the proper tone and spirit called for 
by the occasion. The form was less 
important to me than the content. 

Apams: The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is a masterpiece and once 
the resolution to read it is passed, it 
should meet with prompt approval. 
Don’t you agree, Doctor? 

FRANKLIN: That Mr. Jefferson has 
written a masterpiece, yes. That all 
of it will meet with prompt approval, 
I am not so sure. 

JEFFERSON: But sir. What do you 
mean “all of it”? That Declaration is 
fashioned from the very principles 
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for which we stand. (Heatedly) It isa 
whole cloth. Pull out a thread and 
it will be in shreds. 

FRANKLIN (Smiling): So it seems to 
you, my friend. Have you a copy at 
hand? Perhaps I can show you. 

JEFFERSON (Stepping to table and tak- 
ing papers from desk): Here is the 
draft you saw. (He hands them to 
FRANKLIN.) If something should be 
taken out, let us do it now. 

Apams (Also heatedly): I would not 
change a word. 

FRANKLIN: Gentlemen, gentlemen, not 
so fast. It is not we who will make 
changes, but the Congress. It has 
been my experience that when papers 
are reviewed by a public body, they 
invariably undergo a certain amount 
of mutilation. (Looking at paper) 
Now you take this part to do with 
slavery. My guess is it will be 
stricken out. 

JEFFERSON: But that can’t be, sir. 
How can we say “Life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness” and not 
apply it to all men? 

FRANKLIN: I know, I know, but we are 
but men ourselves, Jefferson. We 
cannot change the inner selves of 
others. This slavery is an evil thing, 
feeding on man’s selfishness and love 
of power. And I fear it has become 
so deep-rooted it cannot be plucked 
out at once. 

JEFFERSON: But nothing is more cer- 
tainly written in the book of fate 
than that these people are to be free. 
Eventually some step must be taken. 

FRANKLIN: Eventually, yes. That is 
the point I am making. But it will 
take time, Jefferson. 

JEFFERSON (Sighing): Time. 
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(He 


pauses.) Your words are wise, good 
Doctor. You will forgive me for my 
momentary temper? 

FRANKLIN: There is nothing to forgive. 
But take an old man’s advice. (He 
indicates papers.) Save this copy. 
It will do no harm for future Ameri- 
cans to know that Thomas Jefferson 
stood for the rights of all men. (He 
puts papers on table beside him.) 

SopHIE (Entering right): Excuse me 
again, sir. 

JEFFERSON: Yes, Sophie? 

SopHie: A gentleman wishes to speak 
with you, sir. A Mr. Caesar Rodney. 

JEFFERSON (Going right): Your pardon, 
gentlemen. (He exits followed by 
SOPHIE.) 

Apams: Rodney —I don’t recall the 
name. 

FRANKLIN: Nor I. 

JEFFERSON (Off): It is indeed a pleas- 
ure, sir. You must come in. (Nearer) 
You will be most welcome to our 
little party. (JEFFERSON enters with 
CapsaR Ropney. He is holding 
Ropney by the arm.) Here we have 
Doctor Franklin, Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Sherman. May I present Mr. 
Caesar Rodney of the state of 
Delaware? 

Apams: Delaware? 

JEFFERSON: Yes, an additional dele- 
gate. Mr. Rodney, I would like 
these gentlemen to hear from your 
own lips how you will vote to- 
morrow. 

Ropney: It is a pleasure for me to an- 
nounce that I will cast my vote for 
the resolution. 

Apams (Stepping forward and shaking 
hands): Congratulations, sir. You 
do not know with what fond eyes we 


look upon you. Be seated. sir. 
(RopNngEy sits upstage right where 
Apams had been sitting.) 

SHERMAN (Who has risen): Mr. Rod- 
ney, this is the news we have been 
waiting for. (He sits down again. 
JEFFERSON moves upstage center and 
half sits on the table.) 

Ropney: I bring it gladly. 

FRANKLIN: My friend, you have sup- 
plied the final link in the chain of 
liberty. 

Apams (Pacing about and gesturing): 
Tomorrow, the resulution will pass, 
and the second day of July, 1776, 
will be the most memorable epoch 
in the history of America. I am apt 
to believe that it will be celebrated 
by succeeding generations as the 
great anniversary festival. It ought 
to be solemnized with pomp and 
parade, with shows, games, sports, 
guns, bells, bonfires and illumina- 
tions, from one end of this continent 
to the other, from this time forward, 
forevermore! 

FRANKLIN: Hear, hear! For a moment 
I thought you were off on another 
speech, Adams. (They all laugh.) I 
agree with all you say except the 
date. 

Apams: But tomorrow is July the 
second. 

FRANKLIN: I am inclined to think that 
the day to celebrate will be the one 
on which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is adopted. 

Apams: Perhaps you are right, but that 
should come on the third or at the 
latest, the fourth of July. (Mrs. 
GrarFr enters right bearing a tray 
with food, followed by Grarr bearing 
tray with decanter of wine and glasses. 








They place trays on table right.) 

JEFFERSON (Stepping forward): Ah, 
refreshments. And just at the right 
moment. Have you heard the good 
news, Jacob? 

GraFF (All smiles): Yes. 
Rodney came in, sir. 
JEFFERSON: Then fill up the glasses, 
for you and your wife as well. 
(GraFF fills glasses rapidly from de- 
canter. Mrs. Grarr takes two, hand- 
ing one to ApAMS and one to 

RopNEY.) 

Apams (Holding glass up): May heaven 
prosper the newborn republic and 
make it more glorious than any 
former republics have been. 

Ropney (Rising and raising glass): 
Long live America. (JEFFERSON, 
who has taken two glasses, passes one 
to SHERMAN and one to FRANKLIN.) 

SHERMAN (Rising): At last we stand as 
free men. (Mrs. Grarr hands JEF- 
FERSON a glass and he stands near 
stage center and raises it. Mr. and 
Mrs. GraFF take glasses and stand 
near table right.) 

JEFFERSON: And now, gentlemen — 
(Then bowing to Mrs. Grarr) And 
Mrs. Graff — have we all glasses? 
(He looks about seeing that they all 
have.) I think the time has come 
that we should drink a toast to- 
gether. And so may I ask our friend, 
our beloved elder statesman, Doctor 


When Mr. 


Franklin, to put into words the 
thoughts which are overflowing from 
our hearts? (He bows to FRANKLIN.) 

FRANKLIN (Rising, with a glass in one 
hand and a sheet from the Declaration 
in the other): Thank you, Jefferson, 
I shall be honored. And [I think it 
only fitting and proper that we 
should have a toast to the Declara- 
tion of Independence. This great 
new document — (Flourishing the 
paper, then indicating desk) written 
upon a new desk, in this new house, 
belonging to this new young couple 
(He bows slightly to the GRaFFs) 
establishes a new government. (The 
baby cries off and FRANKLIN pauses 
and smiles.) 

Mrs. Grarr: Ach, the baby. He 
should not interrupt. 

FRANKLIN (Smiling): Why not? He is 
an American. He raises his voice 
with the rest of us. May that new 
little American grow up in a free 
country. And now, (Raising glass) 
to the Declaration of Independence. 
I can do no better than to quote the 
words of its author — (Raising paper 
and reading) “For the support of this 
Declaration we mutually pledge to 
each other, our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor.” (All raise 
their glasses as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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Part Two 


Intermediates 





Panic in the Palace 


by Martha Swintz 


Characters 
CHANCELLOR 
Upper SECRETARY 
LOWER SECRETARY 
Lorp SpLorz 
Lapy Spiorz 
PAGE 
KING 
QUEEN 
Princess HELEN 
PrRINCEss MARGARET 
NURSE 
GUARDS 
CouRTIERS 
LADIES 
SETTING: Throne room in the palace of 
Eidelwitz. 
Ar Rise: The CHANCELLOR is pacing 
the floor. 


CHANCELLOR: 


I wish they would 
hurry and come. It must be at least 
twenty minutes since I sent for them. 
(Upper and Lower S&EcCRETARIES 
enter) 

Upper Secretary: You sent for the 
Upper Secretary, and here I am. 


LOWER SECRETARY: the 
Lower. 

CHANCELLOR: You gentlemen should 
have been more prompt. We have 
very important business to arrange. 
As you know, today is the first 
birthday of the Princess. 


Boru: Long live the Princess! 


Likewise, 


a legal holiday. The King will read a 
proclamation this afternoon con- 
cerning the birthday celebration. 

Boru: Long live the Princess! 

CHANCELLOR: Yes, yes. But he has 
also ordered a session to give reports 
on the state of the kingdom. This is 
to be done before the festivities for 
the Princess. 

Boru: Long live the Princess! 

CHANCELLOR: Oh forget it! Upper 
Secretary, have you your report 
ready? 

Upper Secretary: All the upper busi- 
ness is functioning quite smoothly 
and in the highest order. 

CHANCELLOR: Excellent! 
retary? 

Lower Secretary: All the lower 
business is functioning quite 
smoothly and in the lowest order. 
Somehow that doesn’t sound just 
right. 

CHANCELLOR: Never mind. Hurry 
now and put your reports to the 
King into writing. 

Born: At once. (Ezit) 

CHANCELLOR: I must go and get my 
report ready too. But I hate to leave 
the throne room very long. I’m so 
afraid something will happen to 
spoil the celebration. (Bustles over 
and plumps up pillows on thrones. 
Lorp and Lapy Sportz enter.) 


Lower Sec- 


CHANCELLOR: And it has been declared Lapy Spiorz: A-choo! 
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Lorp Spiotz (With hand to ear, indi- 
cating deafness): What’s that, my 
dear? 

Lapy Spxiorz: I’m still sneezing, 
George. If this hay fever doesn’t 
let up it will drive me mad. 

Lorp Spiorz: Cad? Who’s a cad? 
Anyone we know? 

Lapy Spiorz: Not cad — mad! M-a-d! 

Lorp Spiorz: I’m sorry to hear that. 
Hope it was nothing I said. 

Lapy Spiorz: Never mind, dear. 
(Shouts) Why don’t you turn up 
your hearing aid? 

Lorp Spiotz: I can’t. The battery is 
dead. 

Lapy Spiorz: What a pity. And on 
such an important occasion, too. 
CHANCELLOR: Maybe I can give him a 

push and get him started. 

Lapy Spiorz (Noticing CHANCELLOR 
for the first time): Oh my goodness! 
I didn’t see you over there. You 
must be the Chancellor. 

CHANCELLOR: Yes, I must — King’s 
orders — or, believe me, I wouldn’t 
bother with the job. It isn’t worth 
having. Who are you? 

Lapy Spiorz: We are Lord and Lady 
SpLotz and come as good-will am- 
bassadors from your neighbor, the 
King of Danderhoff. 

CHANCELLOR (Bowing): We are hon- 
ored to greet you and your husband. 
I shall show you to your apartment, 
where you may await your audience 
with the King. 

Lapy Spiorz: Thank- a-choo! 
do excuse me. 
fever. 

CHANCELLOR: I understand. And now, 
if you will please come this way I 
will show you to your rooms. You 


Oh, 
I am having hay 
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will find that you have been honored 
with an apartment between the 
sisters of the King and Queen. 

Lapy Sportz: How perfectly — a-choo! 

CHANCELLOR: Just come this way. 
(Starts toward exit) 

Lorp Spiorz: Pay? You expect us to 
pay? Most extraordinary! 

Lapy Spiorz (Taking Lorp Sriorz by 
the arm): Come along, George. The 
Chancellor will show us to our room. 

Lorp Spiorz: Broom? My word! Do 
we have to sweep the floor too? 
(CHANCELLOR, Lorp and Lapy 
Spiorz exit right. PaGE enters left.) 

Pace: By order of his majesty, let 
all the court assemble! (KIn¢, 
QUEEN, CourTIERs and LapDIEs enter, 
followed by the Uprer and Lower 
SECRETARIES carrying large books.) 

Kine (After he and QUEEN are seated 
on thrones): You may now read the 
proclamation. 

PaGE (Reading from large scroll): By 
order of the King! This day shall be 
celebrated throughout the land of 
Eidelwitz as a holiday in honor of 
the first birthday of our fair Princess! 
So be it! 

Aux: Long live the Princess! 

Kine: That’s a very good proclama- 
tion. Who wrote it? 

Pace: You did, Sire. 

Kina: Oh, I can’t be bothered with 
writing proclamations. I hire ghost 
writers. All the famous dignitaries 
have them. Look at the bottom 
corner of the page and see whose 
initials are there. 

PaGE (Examining paper): It says S. U. 

Kine: Ah, that’s Spiritus Unus. A 
great writer, that old boy. 

QuEEN: I’ve never seen any of your 
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ghost writers around here. 

Kine: Certainly not. I have a new 
angle. I’m the only king in the 
world who uses real ghosts. 

QuEEN: Real ghosts? 

Kina: To be sure. Think of the saving. 
No food—no shelter. Just an 
occasional sheet now and then. 

QUEEN: But don’t they make the 
proclamations too grave? 

Kine: Oh no. As writers they are out 
of this world. But now, let’s hear 
the reports of the Secretaries. Upper? 

Uprer Secretary (Clearing throat): 
Your Majesty, the statistical im- 
plications of this report are sub- 
stantially factual rather than subli- 
mated to coincide with the views of 
your humble servant, the Upper 
Secretary. 

Kina: Yes, yes, of course. But, just a 
moment before we wade through all 
this. Do we owe anyone any money? 

Upper Secretary: No, Sire. 

Kine: Does anyone owe us any money? 

Lower Secretary: No, Sire. 

Kine: Good. That’s all I really 
wanted to know. Let’s skip the rest 
of the reports. Where is the Chan- 
cellor? 

CHANCELLOR (Running in): Here, Sire. 

Kine: Have any of the guests arrived? 

CHANCELLOR: They certainly have — 
with a battery that doesn’t run and 
a nose that does. 

Kina: Please explain yourself. 

CHANCELLOR: Lord and Lady Splotz, 
ambassadors from Danderhoff, have 
arrived, Sire. The battery to his 
hearing aid has burned out, and she 
sneezes all the time. Whew, what a 
pair! 

Kine: Oh yes, I was expecting them. 


(Enter Lorp and Lapy Spiorz) Who 
are these people? 

CHANCELLOR: These people, your Ma- 
jesty, are Lord and Lady Battery — 
I mean Nose — that is — Splotz! 

QuEEN: We are happy to have you 
with us, Lord and Lady Splotz. 

Lapy Spiorz: A-choo! Oh dear, my 
hay fever is terrible. I really think 
sometimes I’ll strangle. 

CHANCELLOR: Could I help you? 

Lorp Sptotz: If we may be excused we 
would like to return to our room. 

QuEEN: Of course. I know Lady Splotz 
is tired and needs rest. I hope her 
hay fever will improve. 

CHANCELLOR: Improve? 
now. 

Lapy Spiorz: A-choo! 

Lorp Spiorz: Yes, adieu. Come, my 
dear. (They exit. Pas follows them.) 

QueeEN: I wonder why they were in 
such a hurry to leave. 

Kine: Probably sensitive about their 
conditions. He can’t hear and she 
can’t smell. Perhaps we could help 
some way. Upper Secretary, is there 
anything in the Upper State De- 
partment concerning batteries? 

Uprer Secretary (Rumaging fran- 
tically through his book): I’m sorry, 
Sire, I can find nothing here. 

Kina: Lower Secretary, do you have 
anything on noses in your book? 
Lower Secretary: The nose being 
located where it is on the body, Sire, 
it would not come under the juris- 
diction of the Lower State Depart- 

ment. 

Kina: You are no help at all. You may 
both leave. (SEcRETARIES evit.) 
Chancellor, try to find a new bat- 
tery for Lord Splotz. And try to do 


It’s perfect 
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something about Lady Splotz’ nose 
too. 

CHANCELLOR: A clothespin perhaps? 
Oh me! Why didn’t those people 
stay at home? Batteries, noses. 
Noses, batteries. What next? (Exits) 

Kine: I don’t blame him much. They 
are difficult guests. 

QUEEN: Speaking of difficult guests, I 
understand you expect your sister, 
the Princess Helen, to arrive soon. 

Kina: Yes, and she’s bringing Horace 
with her. 

QUEEN: Horace? I didn’t know your 
sister had married. 

Kine: She hasn’t. 
enters.) 

PaGeE: The Princess Helen has arrived, 
Sire. 

Kine: Show her in at once. 
exits.) 


(Laughs. PaGE 


(PaGE 


QueEEN: I’m certainly anxious to see 
this Horace person. 
Kine: You may be disappointed. He 


isn’t very handsome. (PAGE enters) 

Pace: The Princess Helen! (PRiNcEss 
HELEN enters with covered basket over 
her arm. PAGE exits) 

Kina: Welcome to the Court of Eidel- 
witz, Helen. And I would like to 
present you to my wife, the Queen. 

QUEEN: I am glad to have you with us 
for the celebration. 

HELEN: Thank you. I am honored to 
be invited. 

QvuEEN: Did you bring Horace with 
you? 

HELEN: Oh my, yes, but I imagine he is 
still asleep. I’m afraid he got awfully 
tired in his basket on the trip. 

QUEEN: His basket? How quaint. 

HELEN (Opening lid of basket): Horace, 
are you awake? 


QuEEN: You mean he — he is really in 
that basket? 

Heiten: Of course he is. Come on, 
Horace, wake up and meet these 
nice people. (Approaches QuEEN’s 
throne) He’s rather shy around 
strangers. (Holds basket toward 
QUEEN) 

QuEEN (Leans forward warily, peeks 
into basket, shudders and recoils): 
He’s — he’s green! And he’s a frog! 

HELEN: Well, frogs are usually green, 
my dear. You didn’t expect a red 
one, did you? 

QuEEN: I didn’t expect a frog at all. 
(Commotion is heard offstage. Prin- 
CESS MARGARET enters carrying a 
basket over her arm. The PaGE & 
trying to hold her back by the other 
arm.) 

Pace: I tried to keep her out, your 
Majesty. 

MarGaret: He certainly did. But, 
after all, I am the Queen’s sister. I 
don’t understand how he dared to 
come close to me. 

Kina (Covering his nose with large 
handkerchief): 1 don’t understand 
that, either. What perfume do you 
use? Chaperone No. 85? The court 
has my permission to use their 
handkerchiefs. (All the CouRTIERS 
and Laptrs hold large handkerchiefs 
to noses.) 

QuEEN: I am glad to see you Margaret, 
and it is quite obvious you brought 
Felicity with you. 

Kina: Felicity? Who’s she? I never 
heard of her. 

QuEEN: I never heard of Horace either, 
my dear. You see, my sister has 
her pets the same as yours. Mar- 
garet, I want to present you to my 
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husband, the King. I hope you will 
become close friends. (MARGARET 
starts toward Ki1n@’s throne) 

Kina (Holding up hand): That’s close 
enough. 

CHANCELLOR (Running in): Something 
terrible has happened! Some old 
witch with a skunk has gotten into 
the palace and (points to MARGARET) 
there — there she is now! 

QuEEN: She is my sister, Chancellor, 
and you are being rude to her. 

MarGARET: And this is Felicity, my 
skunk, Chancellor. You are also 
being rude to her. (Pushes basket 
toward CHANCELLOR, who falls in 
faint) 

HELEN: Well, I’m glad Horace never 
makes himself so unwelcome. 

MarGaREtT: Oh, do you collect skunks, 
too? 

HELEN: Decidedly not. I have a pet 
frog. He’s a smart one, too, and can 
talk to me. Whenever I ask him a 
question, he has learned to thump 
out the answer. 

MarGARET: You should put him on a 
quiz program. But I don’t believe a 
word of it. 

HEuEN: All right, I’ll prove it to you. 
Horace dear, how much is two and 
two? (Four distinct thumps are 
heard.) 

CHANCELLOR (Raising head from floor) : 
I hear jungle drums. I’m going 
mad, absolutely mad. 

Kine: Oh, get up off the floor. 
only Horace. 

CHANCELLOR: 
Horace? 

Kine: My sister Helen’s frog. 

CHANCELLOR: O-o-h n-o-o. 
back again and groans) 


It’s 


And who, pray, is 


(Drops 


Kine (Standing): Page, get everybody 
out of here. This has gone far 
enough. Show the ladies to their 
rooms. Call the secretaries. I have 
an emergency on my hands. Be 
gone, all of you! (All exit except 
Kine, QUEEN and CHANCELLOR, 
who remains on floor.) 

QuEEN: We really should do something 
to bring the Chancellor around. Our 
throne room doesn’t look very tidy 
with him sprawled on the floor. 

Kine: Let him lie. He’s the only one 
in the palace getting any peace. 
(SECRETARIES come running in, stop 
suddenly and start to sniff.) 

Uprer Secretary: What is that 
strange aroma? It can’t be flowers. 

Lower Secretary: And there is no 
glue factory near the palace. 

QUEEN: You have just missed our un- 
invited guests, the King’s sister and 
her pet frog. 

Kina: And the Queen’s sister and her 
pet skunk. 

LOWER SECRETARY: 
know? 

Upper Secretary: Did they attack 
the Chancellor? 

Kine: He was overpowered, shall we 
say, by their personalities. 

Upper Secretary: The kingdom of 
Eidelwitz will never be the same. 
Kina: It does create an emergency. 
Revive the Chancellor. We must 
get down to business. (SECRETARIES 
shake and slap the CHANCELLOR) 

CHANCELLOR (Getting up): Batteries! 
Noses! Frogs! Skunks! Please 
knock me out again. 

Kina: No. We must decide what to do 
about this unexpected menagerie. 
Upper Secretary: I will be glad to 

dispose of the frog. 


Anybody we 





LowER Secretary: And I will be glad 
to dispose of the — wait! What am 
I saying? 

CHANCELLOR: Well, now I would sug- 
gest — (NURSE enters in very starchy 
uniform on which are pinned many 
medals. ) 

Nurse: Your Majesty! Pardon my 
breaking in on your conversation like 
this, but never in all my experience, 
which is considerable, have I ever 
known of anyone robbing a Princess. 

Kine: What do you mean, Nurse? 

Nurse: Someone has stolen the Prin- 
cess’s formula. I have guarded the 
Princess with my life, but I never 
thought it was necessary to stand 
guard over her bottle too. 

Lower Secretary: A _baby-bottle 
snatcher! There’s nothing lower, not 
even in my department. 


Kina: And it comes at a very bad time. 
Because of the celebration, I have 
given the cows the day off. Tell us 
what happened. 

Nursz: I had just taken out a bottle of 
milk to warm it when a strange 
woman came in and started talking 


to me. Before I realized what was 
happening, she had snatched up the 
bottle of formula and disappeared. 

Upper Secrerary: The case of the 
filched formula! (Commotion off- 
stage. Lorp and Lapy Sportz are 
brought in bound and with handker- 
chiefs tied over their mouths.) 

Guarp: Your Majesty, this woman 
was caught in the act of destroying a 
bottle of milk and we suspected 
that — 

Nurse (Pointing): That’s the woman! 
That’s the woman who stole the 
baby’s bottle. 


Guarp: But you haven’t heard the half 
of it. While we were searching her 
room, her husband was seen throw- 
ing a piece of paper out the window. 
One of our men caught it before it 
touched the ground. I have it here. 
(Hands paper to K1n@) 

Kine: But this is just a blank piece of 
paper. 

Guarp: It looks that way, Sire, but it 
must be important. Lord Splots 
wanted to make sure we didn’t see it. 

Kine: Then it must be very important. 
(Turns paper over and over) Hm, I 
wonder if this could be some sort of 
ghost writing. It’s invisible but it 
might be a ghost code of some sort. 
Perhaps old Spiritus Unus could 
read it. 

Upper Secrerary: He wouldn’t know 
anything about it. A code calls for a 
very high degree of intelligence. I’m 
sure I can solve it, your Majesty. 

Lower Secrerary: On the other hand, 
sometimes a code concerns matters 
of the lowest nature. I am sure I 
can handle it, your Majesty. 

Kina: Well, it makes no difference to 
me who solves it, just so we get some 
action. 

CHANCELLOR: Shall I prepare for a 
thinking session? 

Kina: By all means, at once. 

CHANCELLOR (Claps hands and PaGE 
enters): Page, arrange for setting 
up the thinking equipment. (PAGE 
bows and exits.) Secretaries, clear 
your minds of all other business. This 
is most important. Prepare to think. 
(SECRETARIES close eyes and rub 
their heads with their hands. PaGE 
enters, followed by two helpers, one 
carrying a stepladder and a tall 
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dunce cap, the other a cushion and a 
beret.) 

UppER SECRETARY (Jndicating place on 
floor): Place my equipment there and 
hand me my thinking cap, please. 
(Seats himself on top of stepladder and 


Upper. (Takes pair of dark glasses 
from his pocket and puts them on) I 
can see that this paper has no con- 
cern whatever with the Lower De- 
partment. I suggest that we simply 
dismiss it from our minds. 


puts on dunce cap) Now the paper, Kine (Jumping up): Minds? Minds? 
iece of please. (PAGE gets paper from Kina Why, you pair of stupid fools. You 
and hands it to Secretary) This can’t dismiss it from your minds. 
but it may take a little time. (Turns You don’t have any! I wish there 
Splotz paper at all angles and bites one was someone in this kingdom who 
, Bee it. corner) Hm, very clever work in- could think. 
ortant. deed. Quite a professional job. Pace: Please, your Majesty, may I 
Hm, I Kine: But what does it say? interrupt? 
sort of Queen: Surely there must be some- Kine: Might as well. We’re getting 
but it thing written there. no place this way. What’s on your 
e sort. Upper Secreatry: Well now, a few of —no, you probably don’t have one 
could these words are a little hard to make either. What have you to say? 
out. Pace: I am a Junior Detective, and in 
, know QuEEN: Skip the hard words and read volume one, page 16, of my Junior 
s fora us the rest of them. Detective Handbook there is a 
e, I’m Upper Secretary: Yes, but there section on invisible ink. It says that 
ajesty. aren’t any others. In fact, therearen’t milk can be used in writing secret 
hand, any at all. It is my official opinion as messages. 
vatters Upper Secretary that this is just a Kina: What difference does that make 
sure I blank piece of paper. in this? Wait a minute. The nurse 
QuEEN: You're the biggest fool in the identified Lady Splotz as the woman 
nee to kingdom! who stole the baby’s milk. And 
t some Lower SEcRETARY: Just. a moment, Lord Splotz threw the paper out the 
your Majesty. Remember I am window. A note could have been 
for a here too. (Indicates place on floor written in milk on that paper. 
for cushion to be put) My thinking Paag: I’m sure it was, your Majesty. 
cap, please. (Puts on beret) Now to Kuna: And the white milk on the white 
Pac assume the proper position for deep paper — 
etting thought. (Lies flat on stomach on Pages: Exactly, Sire. It doesn’t show! 
(PAGE cushion) We’ll soon have this matter CHANCELLOR: So what? We're right 
clear settled once and for all. (Stretches back where we started from. 
;. This out hand) The paper please, Chan- QuvueEEN: Perhaps not. Page, do you 
think. cellor. (CHANCELLOR hands him the know how to read the message? 
1 rub paper) Now, let me see. Pace: Well, it says in my Junior De- 
PaGe Upper SEcRETARY: You can’t see any- tective Book that if the paper is 
3, one thing. There’s nothing there. smoothed with a hot iron, the mes- 
a tall Lower SEcrETARY: Don’t be too sure, sage can be read. 
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QuEEN: Good We'll try it. Chan- 
cellor, take the paper to the royal 
laundress and tell her to smooth it 
carefully with a hot iron. 

CHANCELLOR: At once, your Majesty. 
Give me the paper, Lower. 

LOWER SECRETARY (Handing paper to 
CHANCELLOR): This is nonsense. It 
won’t work. 

Upper SecRETARY: Even if it does, 
you'll probably find the paper is only 
a page from a dairy diary. 

Kine: Quiet! On your way, Chan- 
cellor. 

CHANCELLOR: Yes, 
(Exits with paper) 

Kine: Page, if the information you 
have given us proves to be correct, 
you shall have a medal. 

Pace: Thank you, Sire. But — there 
is something I would much rather 
have. 

Kine: Something more important to 
you than a medal? 

PaGeE: Oh yes, Sire. I’d much rather 
have the box tops from a certain 
cereal. 

Kine: Box tops? But, why? 

Pace: Because if I save enough of 
them I can get Volume Two of the 
Junior Detective Book. 

Kine: Then by all means you shall 
have them I shall command every- 
one in the kingdom to eat — uh — 
I’m afraid I don’t know the name of 
the cereal. 

Pace: It’s called Weed-O, Sire. 

Kina: Weed-O? I’ve never heard of it. 
What does this Weed-O taste like? 
Pace: It’s pretty bad, Sire. That’s the 
reason I have so much trouble col- 
lecting the box tops. Very few people 

can stand it. 


your Majesty. 


Kina: Well, don’t worry. You shall 
have your box tops. The Upper and 
Lower Secretaries will eat a box of 
Weed-O every day from now on and 
give you the top. 

Pace: Oh thank you, Sire. That will 
give me plenty of box tops without 
having to eat the stuff myself. 

Upper Secretary: And do we get 
medals for eating the Weed-O? 

Kine: No, but you may get indiges- 
tion. (CHANCELLOR enters, waving 
paper) Here comes the report. Chan- 
cellor, what have you found out? 

CHANCELLOR: It worked! The writing 
is clearly visible! 

QuEEN: What does it say? 

CHANCELLOR (Reading): “‘To our noble 
King: Lord and Lady Splotz beg to 
report a situation of utmost danger 
to the kingdom of Danderhoff.” 

QuEEN: Why, that’s impossible. 
you sure that’s what it says? 

CHANCELLOR: Absolutely, your Ma- 
jesty. But there is more. Listen to 
this. (Reads) “Lord Splotz, with 
his delicate sense of smell, has dis- 
covered a room in the palace where 
poison gas is being manufactured, 
while Lady Splotz, whose hearing is 
most acute, has detected the rhyth- 
mic beat of time bombs. The seem- 
ing friendliness of the kingdom of 
Eidelwitz is only a ruse to disguise 
obvious preparations for war.”’ And 
it’s signed, Lord and Lady Splotz. 

Kine: What a mess! Why wasn’t I 
informed? When did we start pre- 
paring for war? 

CHANCELLOR: I didn’t order prepara- 
tions. (Goes to Lavy Sptorz) What 
do you mean by writing such a note? 
(Removes handkerchief from _ her 
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mouth) Now tell the truth. 

Lapy Spuiorz: A-choo! (Points in 
terror to Lavy HELEN, who is just 
entering with her basket) Don’t 
bomb us! Please, have mercy! 

HELEN: What’s the matter with her? 
(Thumps are heard) She’s disturbing 
Horace. (More thumps) He’s be- 
coming very nervous. (7'humps) 

Lapy Spiorz: You have a time bomb 
in that basket! I can hear it! 

Heven: There is nothing in this basket 
but Horace. 

Lapy Spiorz: Call it what you will — 
but it is going to explode! 

CHANCELLOR: No such luck. (Lapy 
MarGaretT enters with her basket. 
Lorp Spxiorz struggles violently at 
his bonds) 

MarGaret: What’s going on in here? 
Why all the commotion? (Lorp 
Spiotz struggles with his guard and 
potnts at MARGARET) 

Kina: I’m beginning to see through all 
this now. It makes sense. 

CHANCELLOR: If you are referring to 
Lady Margaret’s basket, it cer- 
tainly does! 

Kina: Remove the handkerchief from 
Lord Splotz’ mouth. Let’s hear 
what he has to say. (CHANCELLOR 
removes handkerchief ) 

Lorp Spiorz: There it is! That basket 
is full of poison gas! Run for your 
lives! (Tries to get away) Get out of 
here quickly! 

CHANCELLOR: I wish I could. 

Kine: Well, well, well, I understand it 
all now. Page, assemble the court. 
(PAGE runs out) 

QuEEN: It’s all on account of Horace 
and Felicity. 


Kine: Exactly. Time bombs and 
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poison gas. That’s good! (Laughs. 
Courtiers and Lapigs enter. PAGE 
follows them in.) 

CHANCELLOR: Ladies and gentlemen, 
a frog and a skunk have caused an 
emergency. 

Lavy Spiorz: I have never been so in- 
sulted in all my life. George, can you 
hear what he is calling us? 

Kine: Just a moment. I can explain 
everything, Lady Splotz. You heard 
Horace, Princess Helen’s, pet frog, 
tapping out messages and thought 
it was a time bomb. Your husband 
noticed the presence — or, shall I 
say essence—of Felicity, a pet 
skunk belonging to Princess Mar- 
garet, and jumped to the conclusion 
that it was poison gas. I might add 
that he did not miss the mark as far 
as you. However, we are not pre- 
paring for war. 

Lapy Spuiorz: I don’t believe a word 
of it. You’ll have to prove it. 

Kina: Very well. During the remain- 
der of your stay in Eidelwitz you 
shall keep Horace, the frog, with 
you at all times. Helen, give her 
your basket. (HELEN hands basket 
to Lapy Spiorz, who peeks inside and 
shudders.) 

Lapy Spuiorz: A-choo! 
allergic to frogs. 

Kine: Lord Splotz shall be required 
to carry Felicity, the skunk, with 
him as long as he stays in the palace. 
Margaret, give him your basket. 
(Margaret hands basket to Lorp 
SPLOTz.) 

Lorp Spiorz: Gassed! I knew it was 
coming. (Sinks to the floor) 

CHANCELLOR (Rubbing his hands in 
glee): This is wonderful —- wonder- 


And I’m so 








ful! The old boy flat on his face, 
and his wife reduced to a frog-sitter. 

Nursz: Frog-sitter! Oh, that reminds 
me. All this time I’ve left the baby 
Princess all alone—and on her 
birthday, too! (Exits, running) 

Bota Secretaries: Long live the 
Princess! 


Kine: And now — on with the cele- 
bration! 
Aut: Long 
(Curtain) 


live the Princess! 


THE END 


Pottery Lane 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
MamMA FIORE 
Papa FIorE 
GIUSEPPE 
CARLOS 
CARLOTTA 
THERESA 
MarIA 
GLORIA 
ScENE 1 

SETTING: A room in the Fiore home. 

At Rise: Mamma and Papa FIoreE are 
arranging some of the pottery on the 
shelf. 

Mamma Fiore (Standing back): They 
are beautiful, Papa, the things that 
you make. And you have made more 
of them this week than you have 
ever made before. They should 
bring a good price in the market- 
place. 

Para Fiore: H’m, yes. 


If that lazy 
son of yours would help me more I 


could make even more things. But 
he has too many foolish ideas in his 
head. 

Mamma Fiore: Sometimes 
ideas turn into good ones. 
Papa Fiore: Humph. It is better that 

he tends to the things that he should 


foolish 


be doing. (Nods his head) But you 
are right. These things should bring 
us a good price. 

Mamma Fiore: There are so many 
foreign tourists in Italy now. They 
will buy them. (Enter Caruorta, 
right, her arms filled with flowers, 
closely followed by Cartos, who 
carries a basket of fruit.) 

Car.Lotra: See how many flowers I 
have picked by the wayside, Mamma 
mia. 

Papa Fiore (Grunts): You have noth- 
ing better to do than waste your 
time picking flowers. 

CarRLotTra: But see how beautiful they 
are. I think the vases would sell 
faster if we put some bright flowers 
in them. 

Mamma Fiore (Indulgently): Maybe 
so. Put them in the vases, child, if 
you like. 

Papa Fiore (Scowls): No. I am not 
selling flowers. I am selling pottery. 
(With injured dignity) My pottery 
does not need to be dressed up. It is 
beautiful anyway. 

Mamma Fiore (Soothingly): Si. Of 
course it is, Papa. Nobody would 
say that it isn’t. 





PapA Fiore: Nobody except your 
children. 

Mamma Fyrore: Come, tell your Papa 
that his pottery is beautiful, Carlos 
. . . Carlotta. 

CarLotra: Of course your pottery is 
beautiful, but so are the flowers. 
There are no more beautiful flowers 
anywhere in the world than in Italy. 

CaRLos: Surely it can do the vases no 
harm to have some pretty flowers 
in them. 

Papa Fiore: See how foolishly your 
son talks, Mamma mia. 

Car.Lotta: But that is what you make 
the vases for, to put flowers in them, 
is it not? 


Papa Fiore (Shrugs): When a woman 
begins to talk, you can’t win. 
(Brusquely) Well, put the flowers in 
the vases then. And be quick about 


it, Carlotta. Don’t stand there and 
gape. 

Car.oTra (Hurries to put the flowers in 
the vases): Yes, Papa. 

Cartos (Shyly): And I think it would 
look pretty to have some bright 
fruit in the bowls. 

Papa Fiore (Dramatically; beats his 
forehead with his clenched fist): Not 
you, too? It is not enough to color 
my pottery the way it is! 

Cartos (Meekly): Yes, Papa. It is 
pretty, even without the fruit and 
the flowers. (Sets basket down on the 
table) 

Papa Fiore (Nods his head, somewhat 
mollified): Si. That is much better. 
I am glad that you appreciate art, 
Carlos. 

Mamma Fiore: And now, let us take 
some of our best pottery to the 
market place. Fetch me the bag 


that I have packed, like the good 
girl that you are, Carlotta. (Enter 
left, GrusepPE, THERESA, Manria, 
and GuoriA. GLoRIA carries a large 
leather bag.) 

Guoris: I heard you ask for the bag, 
Mamma mia. Here it is. (Sets it 
down with a little gasp) It is heavy. 
There must be tons of pottery in it. 

MamMA Fiore: Si, there are many 
beautiful vases and dishes in it for 
the foreign tourists to buy. They 
pay a good price for it, too. 

Papa Fiore: It is worth a good price. 
I have worked hard to make it the 
most beautiful pottery in the world. 

Mamma Fiore: While we are gone, 
children, you will all tend to your 
duties. Giuseppe, you will feed the 
chickens and pigs. Maria mia, you 
will clean up the house and make it 
shine. Gloria, you will tend the shop 
so that if anyone comes in and wishes 
to buy there will be someone here. 

Papa Fiore: And mind you charge 
them the price that is marked on 
each piece, and not one bit more or 
less. 

Guori: I will remember. 

Papa Fiore (Shakes a finger at her): 
And mind you don’t break any of 
them, either. 

Guoria: I will be very careful, Papa 
mia. 

Mamma Fiore (Purses her lips, 
thoughtfully): And now, let me see, 
Carlos, you will finish painting those 
vases that your Papa has just fin- 
ished. 

Car.os: Si, Mamma mia. 

Papa Frore: And mind you, no non- 
sense. Paint them the way I have 
told you. (CARLOS nods) 





Mamma Fiore: And you, Theresa, will 
prepare supper, and Carlotta will 
help you. 

THERESA: I will prepare such a supper 
as you have never seen before. 

CarLos (Aggrievedly): Last time she 
prepared that kind of a supper, it 
was all burned. Nobody could eat 
it. I don’t want that kind of a supper 
again. 

THERESA: | will watch it better this 
time. 

Cartotra: And I will see that she 
watches it. 

Mamma Fiore: You had better both 
watch it. Papa and I will be hungry 
when we come back from the market 
place. It is a hot day, and it will be 
a long journey. 

Papa FiorE: Come, Mamma, we must 
hurry if we want to get there in time 
for business. (They exit, right, Papa 
Fiore carrying the bag.) 

Caruos (Seriously): I still think these 
dishes would all look better with 
something bright in them or on 
them. See how pretty the vases look 
with the flowers in them. 

Maria: But after all, Carlos, Papa 
knows best. He is much older than 
you. And Papa is so proud of the 
pottery he makes. 

THERESA: The neighbors have even 
named the street we live on for the 
pottery Papa makes. Pottery Lane. 
It was very nice, I think. 

Marta: It shows that they think his 
pottery is beautiful. 

Cartos (Takes a bowl from the shelf 
and sets it on the table, fills tt with 
apples, pears and bananas from 
basket): Now see how much more 
beautiful the pottery looks. 
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GrusEPPE: Good enough to eat, isn’t it? 
. . . The fruit, I mean. 

THeErREsA: After all, Papa cannot afford 
to put fruit and flowers in all the 
bowls and vases he sells. 

GiusePpPE: You are a queer boy, 
Carlos. You always want every- 
thing to be different from the way it 
is. You are never satisfied. 

Goria: After all, Papa and Mamma 
have been making this pottery since 
long before we were born. They 
ought to know what people want. 

Car.os (Sits down on a chair and ad- 
mires the bowl): I suppose so. But I 
would like to put on them some of 
the beauty that is Italy, like flowers 
and fruit, birds and _ butterflies, 
gondolas gliding on Venetian waters 
under the sunny skies. Something to 
remind the people that buy them of 
sunny Italy. 

Maria: But the flowers would wither. 

Guoria: And the fruit would spoil. 

CarLos (Getting excited): But don’t 
you see? It wouldn’t spoil if it were 
painted on. 

GriusEPPE (Scornfully): Huh. 
would paint it? You? 

Caros (Eagerly): Why not? 

THERESA: Papa told you to forget all 
about that silly idea of painting. 
You are learning to make vases and 
beautiful pottery the way Papa 
wants you to make them, plain and 
pretty. 

Car.os (Dejectedly): Yes, I know. But 
some day I am going to have my 
own pottery shop on my own Pottery 
Lane. I am going to make more 
beautiful pottery than you have ever 
seen. You wait. 

Maria: You do paint pretty pictures, 


Who 





Carlos. The artist who painted me 
last summer said he thought some 
day you would be a very fine artist. 

CarLos: You mean Mr. Lawton? Did 
he really say that? You have never 
told me that, Maria. 

Maria: I know. Mamma told me not 
to tell you because your head would 
get too big for your shoulders. 

THERESA (Warns them): We'd better 
get busy on the things Mamma told 
us to do or we won’t be finished by 
the time they get home. 

Car.Los: I suppose so. (Sighs) But I 


don’t think it’s any fun to make 
vases the way Papa wants me to 
make them. They are very unin- 
teresting, all one color like that. 
Guioria: Oh, well, the sky is all one 
color on a clear day, but it is beauti- 
ful, and this vase (Picks up a light 


blue one) reminds me of it. 

Maria (Picks up a bright green bowl): 
And this green bowl reminds me of 
the fresh green grass. 

Caruos (Puts some pink flowers in the 
vase): See how much prettier the 
pink makes the vase. 

GrussEPPE (Shrugs): I guess I’ll go out 
and feed the chickens and the pigs. 
(Turns to say, mischievously) Say, 
how about painting a pig on one of 
the vases? That would certainly 
brighten it up a lot. 

CarLos (Makes a pass at him): You 
stop making fun of me. 

TuHeREsA: He isn’t making fun of you, 
Carlos. He really means it. And 
why not? I think a cute little pig 
with a big pink bow around his neck 
would look nice on a vase. 

Cartos: Well, I don’t. (He stomps out, 


left, angrily.) 
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Maria (Reproachfully): Now you have 
hurt his feelings, Giusseppe. 

GrussEpPE: His feelings are too easily 
hurt. He’ll get over it. (He exits 
right.) 

Guoria (Puts vase down on the table 
again): I don’t know but what 
Carlos is right. I think a vase would 
be very pretty with flowers painted 
on it. 

Marta: Don’t ever let Papa hear you 
say that. 

THERESA: But why? 

Maria: Because Papa can’t paint 
flowers and things. That is why he 
wants his pottery to stay just the 
way it is. 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 2 

Time: Late that afternoon. 

Serrine: The same. 

At Rise: THERESA and CARLOTTA are 
setting the table with gay dishes. 
There is a basket of rolls on the table 
and a big bowl of fruit in the center. 
GIUSSEPPE enters right with a basket 
of eggs. 

GuissEpPpE (With satisfaction): My 
chickens are certainly laying. Look 
at all the eggs I got. 

TuHereEsaA (Takes basket from him): I 
will use some of them for our supper. 
(Maria and Guortia enter left.) 

Guioria: I wish Papa and Mamma 
would hurry and come home. I am 
very hungry. 

CaroTta: They will be home soon, I 
am sure. Supper is nearly ready. 
Maria: Why must we wait? I am so 
hungry. (Sits down on chair near the 

table) 

Car.otta: Because it is polite to wait, 





that’s why. Just tell your stomach 
to hold on a little while longer. 

Guoria: Where is Carlos? 

Car.otta: Oh, he is still working on 
those vases, I suppose. 

Goria: It’s taking him a long time, 
I must say — much longer than it 
ever has before. I am going to see 
what he is doing. 

GuissEepPPE (Holds her back): Oh, leave 
him alone, for a change. It takes a 
long time to make them perfect, the 
way Papa wants-them. 

GuoriA: Pooh. I don’t believe he is 
still working on them. I am going 
to see. (She exits left.) 

THERESA: He really is taking a long 
time. I haven’t seen him all after- 
noon. (Giorta comes back, all 
excited.) 

Guoria: He isn’t there. 
aren’t there, either. 


The vases 


That 


Cartotta (Sighs): Oh, dear. 
Carlos. What has he gone and done 
now? 

Maria: Carlos is always getting some 


foolish idea into his head. (Enter 
Car.os, right. He carries two vases 
carefully wrapped in a_ sweater.) 

THERESA (Scolds him): Now where 
have you been? 

Car.os: I have been to see a friend of 
mine. 

Maria: Who? 

Car.os: That artist, Mr. Lawton, who 
came here last summer from the 
United States of America. He is here 
again for the summer to paint the 
beautiful things of Italy. 

Maria (Clasps her hands): Maybe he 
will paint me again. 

THERESA: Do you think you are one of 
the beautiful things of Italy? 


Maria (Looks into mirror hanging on 
the wall): Well, I’m not too hard to 
look at. 

Goria: Mamma says you mustn’t be 
vain. 

Cartos: But he is going to paint 
Maria’s picture again, if Papa and 
Mamma will allow him to. He told 
me so. And he will pay you well he 
says. 

Mania: Pay me? For sitting still in a 
chair? 

Car.os: Si. He calls you a model, and 
he says models get paid. He says 
that the picture he painted of you 
last summer was in an art gallery 
and won first prize. He is going to 
pay you for that, too. 

Guioria: And what is he going to pay 
you for, Carlos? 

Car.os (Gravely): For my vases. (He 
takes out two beautiful pottery vases 
with flower designs.) I painted these 
today, and he says he can use 
dozens of them, just like these. 

THERESA (Ecstatically): But these are 
beautiful, Carlos. Do you really 
mean to say you painted them? 

Caros (Nods, modestly): Si. And as 
I get a little more experience paint- 
ing them, I will do much better. 

Cartorta: I think they are perfect, 
but Papa will be cross. It is not the 
way he wants them to look, and you 
have used much of his best paint. 

Carvos: I know it. But I will pay him 
back. I will work up my own busi- 
ness, and he will see how good it will 
be. I love to paint things like this, 
and Mr. Lawton says he will help 
me. (Shyly) Perhaps some day I 
can paint you, too, Maria, or you, 
Gloria, in a beautiful costume, 





dancing, with a tambourine. Or 
Carlotta with a bowl of bright fruit 
in her hands. 

THERESA (Mischievously): Or Gius- 
seppe, feeding the pigs. 

Caros (Seriously): Maybe that, too. 
Anything that you do will make a 
good painting, as long as it is a part 
of Nature, because Nature was 
meant to be painted, like this. 
Beautiful flowers, bright birds on 
the bough of a tree, ripe luscious 
fruit. 

Car.orra (Admiringly): You really 
are an artist, Carlos. You even talk 
like one. But just the same, Papa 
will be cross. (Enter right, MAMMA 
and Papa Fiorg. Mamma sinks into 
a chair, and removes her shoes.) 

Mamma Fiore (Sighs): Madre Dios, 
but I am tired! That market place is 
a madhouse. So much calling and 
shouting that I have a headache. 

Papa Fiore (Sinks into chair and mops 
his brow): It is hot, and I am very 
tired. (Sighs) It took a long time to 
sell our vases today. Longer than 
usual. 

THERESA: You will feel better when 
you have had something to eat and 
drink. 

Papa Fiore (Notices Carwos, trying to 
hide his vases): What have you got 
there, Carlos? (As CARLOs sets vases 
on the table, he beats his brow with his 
fist) Madre Dios! What have you 
done? You have spoiled my beauti- 
ful vases. 

CaruotTta (Quickly): But they are not 
spoiled, Papa. They are beautiful. 

Papa Fiore (Shakes his head, with a 
wry face): Beautiful? For this you 
have used up all my expensive paint! 
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Caros (Defensively): Only a little I 
used. Mr. Lawton helped me. And 
I used some of his paint. 

Papa Fiore (Angrily): Meester Law- 
ton! Meester Lawton! All I hear is 
Meester Lawton! What does he 
know about it? 

Cartos: He is an artist . 
America. 

Papa Fiore: In America they can 
waste things, if they wish. Here in 
Italy we cannot waste. We must 
make use of everything we have. 

Car.os (Anziously): But Papa, I have 
wasted nothing. I am to go to the 
fiesta... 

Papa Fiore (Interrupts, even more 
angrily): You shall be punished. 
You shall not go to the fiesta. You 
have disobeyed me. 

Car.os (Crestfallen): I know. Well, I 
will let Carlotta or Gloria, or maybe 
you yourself, take them to Mr. 
Lawton at the fiesta. I will stay 
home. But he wants to buy these 
vases, as many as I can paint for him. 

Papa Fiore (In amazement): You 
mean ... he wants to buy them 
this way? He likes them? 

Carwos (Nods): But of course. It is a 
part of Italy I am painting on them. 
The beautiful flowers, maybe the 
gorgeous sunsets, the lakes. . . 

Mamma Fiore (JIndignantly): You 
mean you think our Carlos is not 
telling the truth? 

Papa Fiore (Picks up one of CaRios’ 
vases and examines it intently): M’m, 
well, maybe it isn’t so bad. 

Mamma Fiore: Bad? It is beautiful! 

Papa Fiore (Warms up): Well, maybe 
it is pretty good. You shall go into 
business with me, Carlos. H’m, I 


.. from 





guess I knew all the time we had an 
artist in the family. 

Mamma Fiore (Pats Caruos on the 
back): He told you all the time he 
wants to paint, but you will never 
listen to him. 

Papa Fiore: Who says I will never 
listen? I am listening now, no? We 
will paint the most beautiful pictures 
anyone ever saw on our vases, eh, 
Carlos, if that is the way people 
want them. 

Mamma Fiore: Everything changes. 
Nothing ever stands still, even 
pottery. 

Papa Fiore (Laughs): Such a woman. 
Now she expects the vases to put on 
legs, maybe, and walk away. 

Mamma Fiore (Laughs, too): I do not 
expect that. But if people want 


pretty pictures on their pottery, 
they should have them. 

Papa Fiore: We will give it to them, 
eh, Carlos? The most beautiful 
vases anyone ever saw. 

Car.os (Beams): Si. We will give it 

to them. 

Papa Fiore: And we will go to the 
fiesta and dance and make merry, 
for we must celebrate now that we 
know we have such a fine artist right 
in the family. 

Mamma Fiore: I feel like starting to 
celebrate right now. (The whole 
family sings “Italian Street Song’’ 
or some other appropriate Italian 
song. A dance may also be introduced 
here. The curtains can close on the 
song or the dance.) 

THE END 


Sugar and Spice 


by Jessie Nicholson 


Characters 
Rowena CLACK 
ALBERT CLACK, 
husband 
Mrs. NIBBLE 
Miprep, her daughter 
en orphans 
GINGERBREAD MAN 
Bow. 
MEASURING Cup 
Pie PLATE 
CakE PAN 
ScHoot CHILDREN 
Serrine: The Sugar and Spice Pastry 
Shop, owned by the Clacks. 


her mild-mannered 


At Rise: Mr. Cuack, in big white 
apron and tall cook’s cap, is leaning 
on his elbow on the counter. BoorTsiE 
and Brpss, very shabbily dressed 
children, are happily consuming 
cookies. 

BoorsiE: These cookies are ’specially 
good today, Mr. Moonman. 

Mr. Crack (Teasingly): Like little 
girls, I guess. You know — 

“Sugar and spice and everything nice, 
That’s what little girls are made of.” 
(BoorsiE giggles.) 

Briss (Chewing very slowly): They taste 
sort of — sort of different. 

Mr. Cuiack (Confidentially): They’ve 





got stardust in them — that’s why. 
I took another trip to the moon last 
night and gathered a little on the 
way. My, my, you should see how 
the stuff sparkles! 

Biss (Wistfully): I wish we could go 
to the moon with you sometime, 
Mr. Moonman. 

Mr. Crack (Seriously): I’m working 
on it now, Bibs. But it’s pretty hard 
to arrange for dream passage these 
days, you know. Everybody seems 
to want to go to the moon. But 
keep your fingers crossed — you 
never can tell. Have some more 
cookies, do. 

Boorsig: Oh, thank you, Mr. Moon- 
man, (The children help themselves.) 
and goodbye. I think I see your wife 
coming up the street. 

Mr. Crack (Peering through the win- 
dow): Well, hitch my wagon to a 
star, I guess you’re right, my chick- 
abidees. Better hurry. You see, 
my wife doesn’t understand about 
trips to the moon or putting star- 
dust in the cookies. I’m sure she’d 
never never approve of that. So, I'll 
open the door and out you go. But 
do take a look at the gingerbread 
man in the window as you pass by. 
He’s anxious to meet two young 
friends of mine if they come calling 
tomorrow as usual. (Giving the chil- 
dren a very large wink, he closes the 
door after them, then wipes his brow.) 
Whew, that was a close shave! I 
hope my good wife didn’t count the 
cookies before she left. I'll just 
shuffle them up a bit on top of these 
stale doughnuts. It'll make them 
look like more. (In his hurry he 
knocks a couple on the floor just as 


Mrs. Crack enters. Large and stout, 
she bears down upon her poor spouse, 
who is hurriedly trying to kick the 
fallen cookies under the counter.) 


Mrs. Crack (Jn a thunderous voice): 


ALBERT! What are you up to now? 
I declare I can’t even turn my back 
for a moment. (Suddenly her eye 
falls on dirty cooking dishes stacked 
on table against right wall upstage, at 
which she points angrily.) Albert 
Clack, are you going to stand there 
and tell me you haven’t done those 
dishes yet while I’ve been walking 
my poor feet off delivering baked 
goods all over town? 


Mr. Crack (Meekly): If you’d rather 


I'd sit down and tell you, Rowena, 
my love, I’d just as soon. My own 
feet have been stumbling all over 
each other for the past hour. 
(A pologetically) No matter how many 
times I tell them that they should 
carry me easily from oven-lighting 
time at three in the morning to 
closing time at six in the evening, 
they don’t seem to believe me. So, 
if you don’t mind, I’ll just sit down 
while you’re scolding me, my love. 
(He is about to sit down on the bench 
when his wife seizes him by the ear.) 


Mrs. Crack: Oh, no you don’t, 


Albert Clack. It is I who should be 
doing the complaining —not that 
I ever do. It is I who run, run, run 
all day. From oven to shop and 
shop to oven, and every minute 
having to keep an eye on you. 
Surely no one needs to rest his feet 
more than I. From oven to shop 
and shop to oven and — 


Mr. Cuack: Every moment keeping 


an eye on me. (Resignedly) I know, 





my love, I am a great trial to you. 

Mrs. Cuiack: Indeed, you are, giving 
away cakes under my very nose if 
you get the chance! 

Mr. Crack (Shocked): Oh, never under 
your nose, my love — only behind 
your back! (Clapping his hand over 
his mouth in dismay at what he has 
said) 

Mrs. Crack (Shaking her finger di- 
rectly in his face as he cringes back 
against the wall): So, you admit it, 
you wretch! (Just then the door opens 
with a determined tinkling of the bells 
and Mrs. CLAck’s expression changes 
like the sun coming out from beneath 
a thunder cloud. Enter Mrs. NIBBLE 
and her daughter, Mmprep. Mrs. 


NIBBLE is large and portly and im- 
portant looking. She furtively samples 
one or two of the cookies by nibbling 


at them and then replacing them on 
the tray. Mr.pRep is thin, sharp- 
faced and cross-looking. She follows 
her mother’s example of nibbling at 
the cookies.) 

Mrs. Crack (Bustling around behind 
counter): Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Nibble — and Mildred dear, how are 
you? (Mriuprep sticks out her 
tongue at Mrs. CLAcK.) 

Mrs. Nissie (Jndulgently): Mildred 
has such a_ sense of humor! 
(MiLpRED promptly sticks out her 
tongue at her mother.) Mildred! 
(Furiously) How dare you? (Mrs. 
NIBBLE gives her daughter a good 
shaking.) I’ve half a mind not to get 
you the gingerbread man after all! 
(At the words, “gingerbread man,” 
Mr. Ciack wrings his hands, looking 
very distressed.) 

Miuprep (Stamping her foot): I want 


the gingerbread man —I want the 
gingerbread man! (She begins to 
scream. ) 

Mrs. Nrissie (Hurriedly): We'll take 
the gingerbread man, Mrs. Clack, 
the large one in the window. 

Mr. Cuack (Coughing hesitantly): Ex- 
cuse me, my love, but — 

Mrs. Crack (Stonily): Albert, can’t 
you see I’m waiting on a customer? 

Mr. Crack: But that’s just it. It’s 
about the gingerbread man — the 
gingerbread man in the window. 
I — ah — (Swallowing hard) I sold 
him. Just before you came back, my 
love. (MILDRED starts to howl again.) 

Mrs. Crack (Darkly): Sold — what 
do you mean, sold? 

Mrs. Nipsie (Giving MILDRED a 
shake to silence her): Yes, just what 
do you mean —sold? The ginger- 
bread man is still in the window. I 
saw him with my own eyes. 

Mr. Crack (Running a finger nerv- 
ously around the inside of his collar): 
Well, you see the — the gentleman 
who bought it was in a great hurry. 
He said he’d stop by tomorrow for it. 

Mrs. Nissie (Indignanily): A likely 
story. Come Mildred, (Her nose 
in the air) we’ll take our trade else- 
where. (She drags MILDRED after 
her, who as a parting gesture, sticks 
out her tongue at Mr. Cuack.) 

Mrs. Crack (Ominously, her arms 
akimbo): I suppose this fine gentle- 
man of yours paid you for his pur- 
chase? 

Mr. Crack (Hurriedly turning out his 
pockets, which are quite empty save 
for a shower of stardust — Christmas 
tree snow — that falls to the floor): 
Well, now that you mention it, my 





love, I don’t think that he did. 

Mrs. Cuack (Furiously): Simpleton — 
how many times have I told you not 
to trust anyone? And what is that 
horrid stuff you have spilled on the 
floor? 

Mr. Crack: Only a—a little dust, 
my love. Don’t fret yourself, I’ll 
have it cleaned up in a jiffy. T’ll 
just put it in this jar for safe keep- 
ing. (Reaching for an empty jar on 
the shelf) 

Mrs. Crack (Coming around from be- 
hind the counter with a broom) Put 
dust in a jar? Have you gone clean 
out of your mind, Albert Clack? 

Mr. Crack (Cheerfully): Oh, well, 
sweep it up if you like. There’s al- 
ways more where that came from. 

Mrs. Crack: But not more money, 
when you turn away good customers 


like Mrs. Nibble. I shall just have 
to put on my bonnet and walk my 
poor, tired feet over to her house 
with that gingerbread man this very 
minute. 

Mr. Crack (In distress): Surely you 
won’t part with my masterpiece to 


that greedy child. She’ll — she’ll 
nibble him all around the edges. 
Then she’ll pluck out his raisin eyes 
and his cherry nose and then — 
Mrs. Crack (Unfeelingly): And then 
she’ll gobble him up in three bites as 
is right and proper to do with a 
gingerbread man. You were just 
trying to save him for yourself — I 
know. Greedy indeed — ha! (While 
she sputters, she takes the gingerbread 
man out of the window and slips him 
in a bag. She then puts on her bonnet 
and shawl, which hang on a hook by 
the door, shaking her finger threaten- 


ingly at Mr. Crack before leaving.) 
Mind you have those dishes done 
when I return, and no selling sugar 
buns to the children for half price! 
(She exits.) 

Mr. Cuack (Sighing): Feather my 
nest and call me Sparrow, she’s a 
hard woman to deal with. A heart 
of gold no doubt — if one could only 
dig that deep. Ah me, my poor feet, 
how they do ache! (Standing first on 
the right foot and holding the other and 
then doing the same with the left) 
Maybe if I just lie down on the 
bench for a bit and let the blood 
rush to my head, they’ll let me be. 
(He takes off his shoes, lies down and 
closes his eyes. From the door beside 
the table, steal Bow, Pre P.uate, 
Cake PAN and MEasuRING Cup. 
They all go and stand beside the 
bench, regarding Mr. Cuack pity- 
ingly, with much head shaking.) 

Pre Puate: Poor Mr. Moonman. His 
day’s work is never done. What with 
that nagging wife, even his ears 
don’t get a rest. (Mr. Ciack’s toes 
wriggle up and down.) 

MeasurinG Cup (Pointing): To say 
nothing of his feet. I think they can 
hear us too. (They wriggle again in 
agreement.) 

Cake Pan: We must do something to 
help him. 

Bow.: I know what. We can start 
off by washing ourselves. That’ll 
help. (Bow. seizes a dishcloth and 
begins to scrub himself vigorously 
after which Prem PLaTE dries him off 
with a towel. When they are finished 
with themselves they tackle the dishes 
on the table, whisking them off with 
a flourish and stacking them neatly.) 





Bow t: If it’s work that you’re after, 

Pre PLATE: We're sure to please, 

Cup: We'll be done with the dishes 

CaKE Pan: Before you can sneeze! 

Pie Puate (Hanging up towel): Well, 
what next? 

MEASURING Cup: Yes, what next? 

CakE Pan: What could we do that 
would please Mr. Moonman more 
than anything else in the world? 
(They all stand in a thinking attitude, 
finger on chin, eyes raised thought- 
fully.) 

Bow.: Mr. Moonman is always doing 
things to please other people but he 
never says anything about pleasing 
himself. There is only one thing to 
do. We must wake him up and ask 
him. Do you all agree? (The three 
shout “Aye, aye” in chorus. Mr. 
Ciack wakens up with a start, 


sitting up abruptly and rubbing his 
eyes.) 

Bow. (In exasperation): That wasn’t 
exactly the way I meant to wake 
him. Of all the stupid — 

Mr. Crack: Well, cock my hat and 
call me Napoleon, this is an unex- 


pected pleasure. Fancy your com- 
ing to call. Do sit down — (Some- 
what doubtfully) if you can. 

Bow : With our figures we never try 
it. I’m afraid Mrs. Clack might 
object to cracks in the crockery. 

Cake Pawn: Or wrinkles in the tin! 

Mr. Crack (Nodding his head): I see 
what you mean. But do let me offer 
you something to eat. 

Bow. (Holding up his hand authori- 
tatively): We’re not here to have you 
do something for us, Mr. Moonman. 
We’re here today to do something 
for you. If you could have your very 


best wish granted, what would it be? 
Your very best one, mind you. 

Mr. Cuack: That requires a little 
thought — or no, I guess it doesn’t 
(Chuckling) I'd like just for once to 
be able to out-talk Mrs. Clack — 
yes, that would really do it. Imagine 
me out-talking Rowena! (He doubles 
up with laughter while Bowt, ‘CAKE 
Pan, Piz PuLatE and MEaAsuRING 
Cup put their heads together in dis- 
cussion. Presently, they draw apart, 
all nodding and looking very pleased 
with themselves.) 

Bow. (Stepping forward and saluting): 
Wish granted, Mr. Moonman, and 
may you get much joy of it. (They 
all trip out gayly through kitchen door, 
leaving Mr. Crack still laughing 
weakly.) 

Mr. Crack: My, my, but that was a 
pleasant dream. I don’t know but 
what I’ll just close my eyes again 
and see if I can have another. (He 
lies down, still smiling, his toes wrig- 
gling contentedly. Enter GINGER- 
BREAD MAN through the street door. 
Running over to Mr. Cuack, he taps 
him lightly on the shoulder. Mr. 
Cuack sits up hurriedly.) 

GINGERBREAD Man (Triumphantly): 
Well, I’m back. 

Mr. Crack: Bless my buttons, so you 
are. Did you have a bad time of it, 
old chap? 

GINGERBREAD MAN (Groaning): I cer- 
tainly did. That horrid child nibbled 
all around the edge of me. 

Mr. Crack (Soothingly): I'll have to 
patch you up with some fresh dough, 
poor fellow. Tell me, however did 
you get away? 

GINGERBREAD Man: Well, Mildred 





and her mother were having an argu- 
ment about whether I should be 
eaten before or after supper. Just 
when Mildred was beginning to get 
the best of her mother, her dog 
sneaked in and dragged me out in 
the yard. I thought I was done for 
but after a couple of sniffs, he turned 
up his nose and walked away. 

Mr. Cuiack (Indignantly): Oh, he 
turned up his nose, did he? Any dog 
who doesn’t appreciate my ginger- 
bread has pretty poor taste. 

GINGERBREAD Man _ (Thankfully): 
Which was very fortunate for me. I 
took to my heels in a hurry, I can 
tell you. And here I am. 

Mr. Cuack: So you are. Bibs and 
Bootsie will be pleased I’m sure — 
to say nothing of myself. 

GINGERBREAD Man: If it wasn’t for 


you, Mr. Moonman I never would 
have come back. (Explaining confi- 
dentially, hand beside mouth) Mrs. 


Clack, you know! But I’m really 
very fond of you, sir, and I’d like to 
do something to show my affection. 
Just make a wish — your very best 
wish, mind you — and I'll see what 
I can do about it. 

Mr. Crack (Chuckling): Oh ho, you 
will, will you? I’m afraid it will have 
to be my second best wish. My first 
has just been attended to. 

GINGERBREAD MAN: Dear me, I’m 
sorry to hear that. 

Mr. Crack (Gayly): But two wishes 
are better than one any day. As it 
is I’m a little bit ashamed of my 
first one, anyhow. I’ll try to make 
up for it with my second. 

GINGERBREAD Man: Good — what’ll 
it be? 


Mr. Cuack: It would be sort of nice, 
don’t you think, if I could only un- 
earth that heart of gold beneath 
Mrs. Clack’s upper crust? 

GINGERBREAD Man (Sniffing): You 
mean there actually is an under- 
crust? With a gold filling in between? 

Mr. Crack (Cheerfully): Well, I al- 
ways like to look on the bright side. 

GINGERBREAD Man (Dismally): You 
really have set me a task I can tell 
you. However, I shall do my best. 
But while I’m working on your wish 
I’ll hop back into the window and 
hide behind that big chocolate cake 
just to be on the safe side (He exits 
through open window.) 

Mr. Crack. Maybe now I’ll manage 
to get my forty winks. (He lies 
down, closes his eyes and begins to 
snore gently. Enter Mrs. Cuack.) 

Mrs. Cuack (At sight of Mr. Ciack, 
asleep on the bench): A fine kettle of 
fish, I must say. As soon as ever I 
turn my back—(Loudly) AL-BERT! 

Mr. Crack (Jumping to his feet hur- 
riedly at the sound of the familiar 
voice and seizing the dishtowel off the 
rack): Yes, my love, what is it? I 
guess I must have just dozed off fora 
minute. I’ll have these dishes done 
in a jiffy. (Gapes in astonishment at 
sight of neatly stacked clean dishes. 
Mrs. Cuack opens her mouth to speak 
but no words come out. She works her 
jaw up and down frantically, a terri- 
fied look on her face. Mr. Crack 
stares at her in surprise.) Really, my 
love, there’s no need for taking a fit. 
The dishes are all done as you can 
see. I was just joking. (Mrs. 
Cuack continues to try to talk with 
gestures but makes no sound. Mr. 





Cuiack feels his ears.) Blow my 
trumpet and call me Gabriel, you 
don’t suppose I have become sud- 
denly deaf, do you? But no, that 
can’t be. I can hear myself per- 
fectly well. (Mrs. Ciack points 
desperately to her open mouth, shak- 
ing her head until her bonnet falls off. 
Suddenly light dawns upon Mr. 
Crack.) But of course — it’s my 
wish — my very best wish. I’m 
being given a chance to out-talk 
Rowena! (For a moment he con- 
tinues to beam, then a frown of dis- 
may creases his forehead.) But what 
shall I talk about? I can’t think of a 
single thing to say to myself! (Enter 
a group of schoolchildren, laughing 
and noisy.) Well, now, that’s better. 
It was getting almost too quiet in 
here. I’m not used to it. Good after- 
noon, children. (Mrs. Cuack, 
snatching up her bonnet hurriedly, sits 
down in the chair in the corner, look- 
ing very unhappy.) 

CHILDREN: Hello, Mr. Moonman. 
(Without noticing Mrs. Ciack) 

Sma. Boy: Have you taken any more 
trips to the moon lately? (Mrs. 
CLACK’s eyes pop as she stares at Mr. 
Crack unbelievingly.) 

Mr. Crack (Glancing sideways at his 
spouse and putting his finger to his 
mouth to say shush, then suddenly 
remembering she can’t speak): S-star- 
dust and m-moonbeams! (Laughing, 
his fancy tickled by Mrs. Cuiack’s 
expression) I certainly have, and I 
brought back some imported star- 
dust with me. Try some of these 
cookies for flavor. (The CHILDREN 
help themselves, making a great deal 
of notse and all unnoticed, Mrs. 


Cuiack steals up behind the counter 
and grabs a cookie for herself, which 
she consumes with obvious curiosity.) 

SMALL Girt: They’re very good, Mr. 
Moonman. (Wistfully) I wish my 
grandmother could try some. Maybe 
they’d chase her pains and aches 
away. How many could I buy for a 
penny, please? It’s all Ihave. (Mr. 
Cuack glances hesitantly at his wife, 
who, much to his surprise, reaches for 
a bag under the counter, fills it to the 
top and gives it to SMALL Giri with a 
cheerful smile.) 

Mr. Crack (Muttering): Why I'd 
almost think she’d been sampling my 
stardust! 

GINGERBREAD Man (Thrusting his 
head in at the window): Give me 
some credit, please! (Aggrievedly) 
After all, I’ve been working over- 
time on your second best wish. 

Mr. Crack: A thousand apologies, my 
friend. You see, I was right, though. 
It always pays to look on the bright 
side. 

GINGERBREAD Man (Dubiously): I 
hope for your sake it lasts, that’s all. 
I can’t stay concentrating in this 
window much longer. It’s too much 
of a strain on my brain. (CHILDREN 
are running about playing and Mrs. 
Cuiack watches them smilingly, offer- 
ing them more cookies — silently, of 
course —and helping herself to an- 
other.) 

Mr. Crack (Anziously): You mean 
this may not last? 

GINGERBREAD Man: I can’t guarantee 
anything. It was pretty hard getting 
through that upper crust, I can tell 
you. It all depends on how long I 
can hold out in this window. (Enter 





Boorsiz and Biss. GINGERBREAD 
MAN retreats hastily.) 

BootsiE: May we buy a little flour, 
Mr. Moonman, please? Aunt Jennie 
is going to make some bread for us 
after she has finished sewing fine 
seams for the mayor’s wife tonight. 

Biss: Nice white bread like yours, Mr. 
Moonman. (Mrs. CLack jumps up 
hastily and pops two loaves of bread 
into a bag which she gives to the 
children.) 

Mr. Cuack (Looking very pleased) 
There, my cherubs, that’ll save your 
Aunt Jennie some time and work. 

Bootsiz: Thank you very much Mrs. 
— Mrs. — 

Mr. Crack: Moonman. (Beaming at his 
wife) She’s going with me after this 
when I journey to the moon. Aren’t 
you, my love? (Mrs. Ciack nods 
eagerly.) By the way, did you notice 
the gingerbread man in the window? 

BoorsiE: I should say we did. 

Brss: Raisin eyes and cherry nose — 
yum, yum! (Mrs. Ciack goes to the 
window and returns with the ginger- 
bread cookie man which she gives ro 
Boortsir and Brps.) 

Mr. Cuiack (Triumphanily): This 
surely proves that the magic’s going 
to last. (The CHILDREN all leave, 
bidding noisy goodbyes. After they 
have gone it is very quiet. Mrs. 
CLacK continues to sit and smile but 
Mr. Cuack begins to get fidgety.) 

Mr. Crack: Blow the trumpets and 
sound the horns—this quiet is 
getting on my nerves. Why I’d 
much rather have her sputtering at 
me, now that I have found that she 
really has a heart of gold under- 
neath. I guess I even rather liked it. 
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Alas, I have made the poor woman 
speechless — what a monster I am! 
(Enter Bow, Piz PLatr, Cake Pan 
and MrasurineG Cup.) 

Bow : I hope you’ve had joy sir, of 
your wish. We’ve done our best. 
Mr. Cuack (Groaning): I’m _ very 
ashamed of myself for ever having 
made such a wish. How happy I 
would be if cnly my poor, dear wife 
would regain her speech. (Jn his 
grief, he covers his face with his hands. 
Bow., Pie Puate, Cake Pan and 
MEASURING Cup grin at each other 

and hastily withdraw.) 

Mrs. Cuack (Suddenly getting back her 
voice): AL-BERT! 

Mr. Crack (Drawing his hands down 
hastily): Y-yes, my love. W-what 
is it? The dishes are done, as you 
can see. 

Mrs. Crack (Boomingly): Hang out 
the stars and call me Dusty — if 
we’re going to take off for the moon 
tonight, Albert Clack, we’ll have to 
step lively. You close up shop while 
I get supper ready. Whoopee! (She 
exits through kitchen door in a jig 
step.) 

Mr. Crack (Tossing his cap in the air): 

Oh, sugar and spice and everything 
nice, 

Her heart is not made of cold stone, 

It paid to unfold the filling of gold 

That lay twixt her ribs and backbone. 


The moral of this, which you cannot 
miss, 
Unless you’re trying to stall, 
Is if you dig deep a rich harvest you’ll 
reap 
That lies in the heart of us all. 
THE END 





Part Three 





Umbrella Magic 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 
PEGGY 
ISABELLE 
GREEN ELF 
Popcorn Man 
Mr. BRowNn 
TWINKLE 
WINKLE 
DasH 
SPLASH 

SETTING: A quiet street. 

At Rise: Preaey is seated on a bench at 
left center, reading a book. ISABELLE 
enters right. 

IsABELLE: Hello, Peggy. I have to run 
down to Schwartz’s for a pound of 
lunch meat and some bread. As soon 
as I get back, let’s take our skates 
and go to the park. 

Preaey: I don’t feel like skating. I’m 
reading the best story, Isabelle. It’s 
about magic and having your wishes 
granted. Wouldn’t it be wonderful 
to have all your wishes come true! 

ISABELLE: It certainly would. I’d 
start by having Mr. Schwartz move 
his grocery a little closer. It seems 
to me that I go to the store a million 
times a day! 

Peaey: Oh, I’d wish a fancy wish. I’d 
have a dress trimmed with diamonds. 

IsABELLE: Rubies might be nicer. 
Red’s my favorite color. But I have 
to go. Mother’s waiting for the 
bread. See you later, Peggy. (Ezits) 


Brownies 


Two young elves 


Praey (Slowly): A dress trimmed with 
diamonds. (Sighs) Oh dear, I wish 
we had magic nowadays. There’s 
so much to wish for. I could wish 
from morning till night. (GREEN 
ELF enters right. He is whistling and 
under one arm he carries a large 
green umbrella.) 

GREEN Etr: Hello, Peggy. 

Praey: Hello. How did you know my 
name? 

GREEN EF: Oh, I know lots of things. 
Wishing again, weren’t you? I al- 
ways thought it was fun, but you 
don’t seem very happy. 

Pracy: My wishes never come true. 

GREEN Eur: Maybe you're not going 
about your wishing in the right 
way. What you need is a charm. 
I believe I have one somewhere. 
(Feels in pockets) We elves always 
carry a little magic. It often comes 
in handy. 

Praey: I should think it would! So 
you’re an elf. To think that I should 
meet an elf! 

GREEN E.F: Oh, elves aren’t hard to 
meet. Now about this charm. How 
would you like my silver cap? As 
soon as you wear it, you can under- 
stand fish, birds, animals, and in- 
sects. However, I shouldn’t advise 
you to bother with insects. Their 
conversation is frightfully dull. 

Praey: I’d love your silver cap. Then 





I could talk to my dog, Polly. 
GREEN EF: Shucks! I must have left 
the silver cap in my Sunday suit. 
PraGy (Disappointedly): Are you sure? 
GREEN EF: I’m afraid so. Don’t 
worry, Peggy, I’ve other charms. 
How would you like a traveling 
carpet? It’s a splendid way to see 
the world. Cheap, too. No tickets, 

no gas, no new tires. 

Praey (Clapping hands): Wonderful! 
GREEN Eur (Turning out pockets): 
Now where did I put that carpet? 
Pracy: It couldn’t be in your pocket. 
A traveling carpet would be much 

too large. 

GREEN E tr: Not this one. It’s only a 
small model, a one-seater. Great 
Goblins! A hole! My traveling car- 
pet is lost. Excuse me, Peggy. I 


must be off. I can’t afford to lose my 


traveling carpet! 

Peacy: Don’t go. Please don’t go. 
Haven’t you another charm? 

GREEN Eur: Yes, of course. There’s 
my green umbrella. 

Peaey: What will it do? 

GREEN E tr: Grant wishes. 

Preaay: That’s better than a silver cap 
or a traveling carpet. Are you sure 
it will work? 

GREEN ExF: Indeed it will. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed or your money 
back. 

Praey: But I haven’t paid anything. 

GREEN Eur: Well, if you had, you 
would. Besides, this is very easy 
magic. No troublesome rhymes or 
fussy directions. When you want to 
make a wish, open the green um- 
brella and wish. That’s all there is 
to it. (Hands Praay the umbrella) 

Praey: Fine! 


GREEN Exr (Walking toward right): 
Have a good time, Peggy. I'll be 
back soon. 

PraGy: Must you go? 

GREEN EF: Definitely. I can’t be 
without my traveling carpet. One 
carpet per elf is the rule. And you 
naver get a new model unless you 
have a trade-in. (Exits right. Enter 
Popcorn MAN left.) 

Popcorn Man: Popcorn! Popcorn! 
Beautiful, beautiful popcorn! Only 
five cents a bag! (He slowly crosses 
stage looking at Praay, and ezxits 
right) 

Preeecy: Just put up the green um- 
brella and wish. I wonder if it’s hard 
to open? (Opens umbrella) No, it’s 
quite easy. (Slowly) I wish I had 
something to eat. I’m dreadfully 
hungry. (Cookie thrown offstage hits 
her feet.) Dear me! What kind of 
magic is this? I thought I’d have a 
beautiful dinner served on golden 
dishes at the very least! And all I 
get is a cookie, a hard, ugly cookie, 
and thrown at me, too! (Examining 
cookie) It’s probably dirty and cov- 
ered with germs. This time I’ll be 
more careful. I’m still hungry, but 
I don’t want any more cookies. I 
wish I had money to buy something. 
However, I’ll stay right under the 
umbrella. When it begins to rain 
dimes, as it might possibly do, at 
least I won’t be knocked over! 
(Enter Mr. Brown left) 

Mr. Brown: Little girl! Little girl! 

Pracy: Were you speaking to me, sir? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. I hope the cookie 
didn’t hurt you. Do you feel all 
right? 

Praey: Certainly. 





Mr. Brown: That’s good. I thought 
I might have hit you on the head. 
You are acting rather strangely. It 
isn’t raining, you know. 

Praey: Of course I know it isn’t rain- 
ing! (Closes umbrella) I think it’s 
you who are acting strangely. People 
shouldn’t go around hitting other 
people with cookies. It’s rude. And 
with cookies as hard as those, it’s 
dangerous. 

Mr. Brown: I know it. The one I ate 
almost broke my jaw. 

Pracey: Then why. . 

Mr. Brown (Looking around): The 
young lady I’m going to marry is 
learning to cook. 

Pracy: I see. You didn’t want to hurt 
her feelings, so you threw the cookie 
out the window. 

Mr. Brown: Exactly. I’m terribly 
sorry I hit you. (Hands PreaeGy a 
coin.) Here’s a nickel. Buy yourself 
a lollipop. 

Peacy: Thank you, 
needn’t. . . 

Mr. Brown: That’s all right. 
exits left. 
right) 

Popcorn Man: Popcorn! Nice and hot! 
A real bargain at five cents a bag! 
(He stands at back of stage right) 

Prcey (Looking at umbrella): Well, 
you don’t behave like any magic 
charm I ever read about, but you 
certainly work fast. (Gazing at coin) 
I might as well buy some popcorn. 
(Goes to Popcorn Man) 

Porcorn Man: Here you are! 
licious, crunchy popcorn! 
many bags for you, Miss. 

Praay: One, please. (Hands Popcorn 
Man nickel and receives bag) 


sir, but you 


(He 
PorpcorN MAN enters 


De- 
How 


Popcorn Man (Walking off toward 
right): The world’s finest! Sweet, 
yellow corn popped by a goblin! 
(He exits right) 

Pracy: What a strange day! Goblin 
popcorn! I hope it’s good. (Goes to 
bench) I’ll sit here and be comfort- 
able. The umbrella makes a nice 
sunshade, though I must be careful 
about wishing. (Opens umbrella and 
yawns) I do wish I had some com- 
pany. It’s dull all by myself. 
(TWINKLE and WINKLE enter left) 

TWINKLE and WINKLE: Hello, Peggy. 

Pracy: Hello. (Aside) Everyone seems 
to know me, and J don’t know any- 
one. 

TWINKLE: Why don’t you ask us to sit 
down? 

WINKLE: And pass the popcorn. It 
isn’t nice to be greedy. 

Peaey: I’m not. Have some, do. 

TWINKLE and WINKLE: Thanks. (They 
take huge handfuls.) 

TWINKLE: Why the umbrella? Do you 
think it’s going to rain? 

Praay: You'll never believe it, but I 
just met an elf. 

WINKLE: So? There’s nothing strange 
about that. 

TWINKLE: I find it hard not to meet 
them. 

Preaay: Perhaps you’re one? 

TWINKLE: Indeed not. 

WINKLE (Proudly): We’re Brownies. 
TWINKLE: You still haven’t told us 
why you are holding an umbrella. 
Pracy: It’s magic. The elf gave it to 

me. 

TWINKLE (Inspecting umbrella) : What’s 
magic about this? It looks like any 
old umbrella to me. 

Pracy: Well, it isn’t. 
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umbrella, (Opens it) and then you 
wish. 

TWINKLE: Elf magic, eh? That’s poor 
stuff, very second-rate. 

WINELE (Mockingly): It won’t work. 
It never does. Go ahead and try. 
Wish. 

TWINKLE: Yes, wish. 

Praey: All right. What shall I wish? 

TWINKLE (Laughing): Wish for a hun- 
dred dollars. 

WINKLE (Poking TWINKLE): Why a 
hundred? Wish for a million. Make 
it worth while. 

Pracy: Very well. (Stands under um- 
brellar) I wish I had a million dol- 
lars. (Pause) 

TWINKLE: See? Some magic! 

Preacy: I can’t imagine what’s the 
matter. It did work. 

Wink LE: Elf charms are always weak. 
Try for something smaller this time 
— a hundred dollars. 

TWINKLE: Better make it five. 

Preacey (Again standing under um- 
brella): I wish I had five dollars. 
(Pause) 

TWINKLE: I don’t believe that elf of 
yours could even do a card trick! 
Come, Winkle, let’s go. 

WINKLE: Goodbye, Peggy. Thanks for 
the popcorn. (Brownies exit left. 
GREEN ELF enters right.) 

Pracy: Did you find the traveling 
carpet? 

GREEN Eur: Yes, Where do you sup- 
pose it was? At home in the garage. 
How did you enjoy the afternoon? 
Was the green umbrella satisfactory? 

Peaey: At first it was— in a rather 
queer way. 

GreEN Er: I should have told 
you that the green umbrella is 


odd, no doubt about it. Grants 
wishes, all right, but hardly in the 
way you expect. 

Preaey: Toward the end it wouldn’t do 
anything. 

GREEN Eur: How many wishes did you 
have? 

Praey (Counting on fingers): The first 
time I wished for something to eat 
and had the cookie thrown at me, 
then I wished for money, and the 
third time for company. . . 

GREEN EF: Ah, that’s the trouble. 
This is only the green umbrella. 
You get merely three wishes a day 
with the green. I was so upset about 
the carpet that I forgot to tell you. 

Pray: I wish you had. I didn’t know 
there was any limit, and I’ve just 
wasted my wishes. Really, all I got 
was a bag of popcorn, (Looks in bag) 
and I didn’t even get that! The 
Brownies ate it, every bit. 

GREEN Er: That’s the way with the 
green umbrella. There’s no legal 
complaint. Your wishes do come 
true, you can’t deny it, but they 
come true in such a manner that you 
wish you hadn’t wished. 

Praey: That’s it exactly. 

GREEN EtFr: Now what you should 
have is my red umbrella. There’s an 
umbrella for you! It does your 
wishes up brown. If you wish for 
something to eat under the red um- 
brella, you get a regular banquet. 

Pracy: Could I borrow it, please? 
That’s the kind of magic I want. 

GREEN Extr (Taking out notebook): I 
could put your name on the list. 
The red umbrella is in great demand. 
(Ruffles pages) Your turn won’t 
come until, let’s see, precisely two 





days before Christmas — the Christ- 
mas after next Christmas, that is. 

Pracy: What a long time to wait! 

GREEN Er: How about another go at 
the green? I could let you have it 
next Tuesday. 

Precey: No, thank you. I’ve had quite 
enough of the green umbrella. 

GREEN EtF: Oh, it isn’t so bad. It’s all 
in learning how. Watch me, I[’ll 
make a wish. (Opens umbrella) 

Preacy: Do be careful. 

GREEN EF: I will. My feet are tired. 
I wish I didn’t have to walk home. 
(Closes umbrella) 
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Pracy: I wish you hadn’t wished. 

GREEN Eur: Don’t worry. The green 
umbrella will probably send me a 
pony cart or... (Ball thrown off 
stage hits GREEN E r, and he falls to 
ground. Enter DasH and SpiasH) 

Dasu: Dear! Dear! I hope we didn’t 
hit anyone! 

Preacy: Well, you did. 
GREEN ELF) 

SpLasH (Kneeling): Poor fellow! Look 
at the bump on his head. You’ve 
knocked him unconscious, Dash. 
He can’t walk. 

Dasu: It’s the elf who lives over on 
Cherrytree Lane. There’s only one 
thing to do, Splash. We'll have to 
carry him home, and put him to bed. 
(DasxH and SpxasH lift Green ELF 
and carry him off right.) 

PracGy: Dear me, the poor elf! What a 
way to get a wish! (Enter IsABELLE 
left) Why Isabelle, haven’t you 
started to the store yet? 

ISABELLE: Started? I’ve been. (Crosses 
to right) 

Praey: Wait, Isabelle. I’ll go skating 
with you. 

IsABELLE: But I thought you wanted 
to finish your story — the one about 
magic and having wishes granted? 

Praay: I’ve changed my mind. Per- 
haps it’s just as well that all your 
wishes don’t come true. And as for 
magic! I’ve had more than enough 
of magic! It isn’t as nice as you’d 
think. You can’t depend on magic, 
Isabelle. Believe me, I know. (PEGGY 
and ISABELLE walk off as curtains 
close.) 


(Points to 


THE END 





Kachoo! 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
Wie cold sprites 


Ka 
CHoo 
Tommy 

JACK 

Susan 

ANNE 

JANE 

Miss TRENT 

OTHER CHILDREN 

TimE: A winter morning. 

SETTING: A classroom. 

At Rise: Ka and Cuoo enter and dance 
around the desks, squirting from the 
atomizers they carry. 

Ka (Gleefully): What a damp and 
rainy day, heigh-ho! 

Cuoo (Happily): What an ache and 
painy day, heigh-ho! 

Ka: A perfect runny nose day — 

Coo: And a wonderful wet clothes 
day. 

Boro: What a dark complainy day, 
heigh-ho! (They dance around squirt- 
ing and then hide behind the desks as 
Tommy enters in a raincoat and hat. 
He takes these off, hangs them up at 
the side of the room, sits down at a 
desk, and then sneezes.) 

Tommy (Loudly): Kachoo! Kachoo! 

Ka (Rising): Yes, what can we do for 
you? 

CHoo (Rising): You called us, you 
know. 

Tommy (Looking at them bewildered): 
I called you? I didn’t say a thing. 
I just sneezed. 


Ka: Exactly. You said “Kachoo!” 
Cuoo: And he’s Ka and I’m Choo. 
Tommy: You’re what? 

Boru Sprites: Kachoo! 

Tommy: God bless you. 

Ka: No, no! We're Ka and Choo. 
We’re cold sprites. 

Cuoo: We help people catch colds. 
(Rubbing hands) And what a wonder- 
ful day it is for colds — rainy, damp 
and chilly. 

Tommy: What are you doing in this 
classroom? 

Ka: We might ask the same thing of 
you. Isn’t it a little early for you to 
be here? 

Tommy: Yes. But I had to come with 
my father in our car. 

Cxuoo: Why? 

Tommy (Embarrassed): Because I left 
my rubbers in school yesterday and 
came home in the rain without them. 

Ka (Pleased): And when you got home, 
were your feet all wet? 

Tommy: I guess they were. 

Cxoo: Wonderful! You’re just the 
sort we like. 

Tommy (Sneezing again): Kachoo! 

Ka: Wait a minute. Don’t waste those 
sneezes. 

Cuoo (Pretending to open his atomizer) : 
Let us catch some of that sneeze. 
Tommy: How can you catch a sneeze? 
Ka (Patiently): I can see you’re not 
very smart. When you sneeze, you 
spread the cold virus all over. If we 
catch some of it, then we can spray 





it on other people and make them 
catch cold too. 

Cxoo: That’s what we’re here for. 
come on, sneeze again. 

Tommy: I won’t. 

Ka: Please — just once more. 

Tommy: No! I think —kachoo! (As 
Tommy sneezes, the sprites pretend to 
catch the sneeze with their atomizers.) 

Cuoo (To Ka): How did you make out? 

Ka (Holding atomizer up to the light): 
I got quite a bit. 

Cuoo (Looking at his): So did I! Oh 
boy, what a day we'll have. 

Tommy: You’re not very nice. 

Ka: Neither are you. Why don’t you 
use a handkerchief when you sneeze? 

Tommy (Pulling out handkerchief): I 
forgot. 

Cxoo: And why didn’t you stay home 
if you had a cold? 

Tommy: I don’t have a cold. Sneezes 
don’t make a cold. 

Ka: But in rainy weather, they can! 

Cxoo: Let’s not waste any more time 
on this fellow. Let’s go see if there 
are any more sneezes we can catch. 

Ka: Great idea! (They run from the 
room before Tommy can start after 
them. As he turns back to the desk, 
JACK enters.) 

Jack: Hi, Tommy. Did you do your 
geography lesson? (He sits down all 
bundled up in his raincoat at the next 
desk.) 

Tommy: Sure. 
Africa. 

Jack: I'd like to go there. 

Tommy: Boy, so would I. 

Jack: They never have cold days like 
this in Africa. I guess the sun al- 
ways shines there. 

Tommy: But they have lots of rain. I 
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wonder if they have to wear rubbers 
and raincoats. 

Jack: Gee, I’d better take mine off. 
It’s awfully hot in here with all these 
clothes on. (As Jack gets up to take 
off his raincoat, rubbers, jacket and 
sweater, Ka and Cuoo rush in and 
dance around him spraying from their 
atomizers.) 

Ka: We knew that we could wait until 

You came to our assistance. 
For overheating brings a chill 

And lowers your resistance. 

Cxoo: Now you'll regret you waited 
here 

In jacket, coat and sweater. 
The blunder rates a cold, I fear — 

Next time you may know better. 
(They spray Jack, but as Jack and 
Tommy get up to catch them, they run 
from the room laughing.) 

Jack (Loudly): Kachoo! 

Tommy: Don’t do that. 
them. 

Jack (Puzzled): I'll what? 

Tommy: Their names are Ka and Choo 
and they’re cold sprites. They give 
people colds. 

Jack: You're crazy. 

Tommy: No, I’m not. Didn’t you hear 
what they said? And don’t you 
have a cold now? 

Jack: Well — maybe just a little one. 
Kachoo! (Susan and ANNE enter.) 
Susan (Going to desk, taking off her 
coat and boots listlessly): Good morn- 

ing. 

ANNE (Hanging up her raincoat): Isn’t 
it terrible out? 

Susan (Sighing): And I feel awful. I 
overslept, and I didn’t have time for 
breakfast. 

ANNE: I almost didn’t come to school. 


You’ll call 





I don’t like to go out when it’s nice, 
and today it’s so wet and cold. 

Susan: You must hate going out. You 
don’t even go out for recess when 
it’s a sunny day. (JANE enters. She 
yawns widely, goes to her desk, takes 
off her coat, drops it on the floor, and 
puts her head down on the desk as 
though she is going to sleep.) 

Jack: What’s the matter with you? 

JANE (Looking up and yawning): I’m 
tired. 

ANNE: Didn’t you get any sleep last 
night? 

JANE (Yawning again): Not very much. 
My uncle came over to our house 
very late, and I wanted to stay up 
to see him. I went to bed after ten 
o’clock. 

Jack (Sneezing loudly): Kachoo! 
Kachoo! (The sprites dance in, 
spraying the room with their atomi- 
zers.) 

Ka: Our deepest thanks for calling us. 

Cuoo: We’re needed here, we see. 

Ka: We’ve known some pretty silly 

girls. 

Cxoo: But no one like these three. 

Ka (To Susan): You haven’t shown 

good sense, my dear, 
To skip the meal in morning. 
All day you'll feel quite sick, I fear, 
And take this as a warning! 
(Ka sprays Susan who sneezes.) 

Cxuoo (Jo ANNE): And you, my friend, 

you stay inside. 

Fresh air you find distasteful. 

The sun for health you haven’t 
tried — 

How could you be so wasteful? 
(CHoo sprays ANNE, who sneezes.) 
Ka (To Jane): And you, you failed to 

get the sleep 


That good health rules require. 

If such late hours you will keep 

Of course you'll find you tire. 

(Ka sprays JANE, who sneezes. Then 
the sprites dance around the room, 
spraying everyone, and all sneeze. As 
the sprites go out, more children enter. 
They hang their coats at the side, take 
off boots, etc. Some of them also start 
to sneeze. A bell rings, and everyone 
hangs up coats and sits at desks as 
Miss TRENT enters and goes to her 
desk.) 

Miss Trent: Good morning, class. 
Suppose we start with arithmetic 
this morning. (She opens book.) 
Tommy Jones, two and two. 

Tommy: F —f—kachoo! (He pulls 
out his handkerchief, but too late.) 

Miss TRENT: Tommy, have you a cold? 

Jack: He gave it to — kachoo! (Other 
children start sneezing until the whole 
class is sneezing.) 

Miss TRENT: Class! How did this 
happen? (Gradually everyone stops 
sneezing.) 

Tommy: I guess I caught a cold because 
I got my feet wet, and I spread it 
because I didn’t use my handker- 
chief when I sneezed. 

Jack: And I kept on my coat and 
jacket when I came inside and got 
overheated. 

Susan: I skipped breakfast. 

ANNE: I don’t get enough fresh air and 
sunshine. 

JANE: And I didn’t get very much 
sleep. I guess we didn’t take very 
good care of ourselves. 

Tommy: But boy, I’ve learned my 
lesson. 

Jack: Yeah. If you don’t stay healthy, 
a cold can get you. 





Miss TRENT: And now everyone seems 
to have a cold. Class, line up. I 
want all of you to come down to see 
the nurse. (The class lines up and 
Miss TRENT leads them off. When 
they have gone, Ka and Cuoo enter.) 

Ka (Spraying): What a_ splendid 
sneezing day, heigh-ho! 

Cxoo (Spraying): What a wet and 
wheezing day, heigh-ho! 

Ka: A perfect catching cold day — 

Cxoo: A sore throat for young and old 
day. 

Botu: What a very pleasing day, 
heigh-ho! 

Ka: Well, Choo, what will we do now? 
We’ve taken care of this class. 

Cuxoo: And they deserved it. Anyone 
who doesn’t take good care of him- 
self deserves a cold. 


Ka: But 
people? 

Cuoo: Let me think. (Pointing to 
audience) How about them? 

Ka (Looking at audience): Just what we 
needed! 

Cuoo (Thoughtfully): They don’t look 
very healthy to me. (Points) And I 
just heard him sneeze! 

Ka: Then let’s go. 

Cuoo (Spraying at audience): We'll 
get you if you haven’t kept yourself 
healthy. Yes we will! (Ka and 
Cxoo exit spraying as they go. If 
possible, they should exit down through 
the audience.) 


what about some other 


THE END 


Jack’s Friends 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
O_p Man WINTER 
Jack Frost 
RoBINs 
ASTERS 
SUNBEAM 
Map.Le LEAVES 
EVERGREEN TREE 
SNOWBIRDS 

SETTING: A winter scene. 

At Rise: The Mapie LEAvEs stand at 
upstage, holding hands. EVERGREEN 
TREE ts at upstage right. OLD Man 
WINTER enters slowly from left. Jack 
Frost skips in behind him. 

O_p Man Winter (Putting one hand 
to his back as if it ached): Well, well! 
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Here I am again. Spring and summer 
and fall are over once more, and I 
am back to stay for a while. (He 
sits down on tree stump, downstage 
center.) 

Jack Frost: I’m so glad to be back! 
Summer is no fun for us. (He capers 
around the stage in glee.) 

Otp Man Winter (Blowing out his 
cheeks between words): I’ll cool the 
place off. Look, snow already! 
(Smiles with satisfaction) 

Jack (Approaching him, pleadingly): 
Don’t blow too much, Father. You'll 
scare everyone away. I get so 
lonely. I want some friends to play 
with. 





Otp Man Winter (With disgust): 
Friends! We don’t need any friends, 
Jack. We chase them all south, 
that’s what we do. 

Jack (Sitghing): I know. How about 
you playing with me, then? I feel 
frisky. How about a game of tag? 
(Rosins enter from left.) 

O_p Man Winter: Pooh! I’m too old. 

Jack (Ezcitedly): Here are some 
Robins! Surely they will play with 
me. (Runs up to First Rosin and 
tugs at his hand.) 

First Rosin (Pulling away): No, no. 
Your hand is very cold. 

SECOND Rosin: We are already late in 
leaving. It is much too cold, now 
that you and your father have come. 

Jack: Please! (Ropins shake their 
heads sadly and exit at right.) Oh 
dear! (Asters enter at left. Jack 


brightens.) Here come the Asters. 
They will stay. They don’t mind 
Jack Frost! 

First Aster (Shivering): I guess even 
we must be on our way. 

Seconp Aster: Yes, for Jack’s touch 


gets colder and sharper. (Jack 
reaches for SECOND AsTER’s hand, but 
Seconp AsTER snatches it away.) 
Don’t! Do you want to shrivel me 
all up? 

Jack: Won’t you stay and play with 
me? 

Tuirp Aster: We can’t, Jack. Spring 
and summer and fall are the times 
for frolic, not winter. In winter 
even the animals hibernate. (AsTERS 
exit at right. SuNBEAM enters at 
right.) 

Jack (Brightening): Ah, Sunbeam! 
You will play with me. 

SunBeaM (Shaking her head): No, Jack. 
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Otp Man Winter: Sunbeams dance 
gaily in summer, Jack, but in winter 
they are too weak. 

Jack (Hopefully): Well maybe the 
Maple Leaves will play with me, 
then. Or the Evergreen Tree. (He 
goes up to Mapte Leaves.) Will 
you? 

Rep Mapte Lear: No, we must also 
go, along with the others. (Jack 
goes to EVERGREEN TREE.) 

Jack (Urgently): But you will? 

EVERGREEN TREE: No, I must go too. 
(JAcK begins to cry. SUNBEAM walks 
over to him and puts her hand on his 
shoulder.) 

SuNBEAM: Don’t cry, Jack. I’ve an 
idea. How would you like to paint 
the Maple Leaves? That will give 
you something to do that’s fun, and 
besides, perhaps they will be so glad 
that they will decide to stay to play 
with you. 

Jack (Wiping his eyes): That would be 
fine, Sunbeam, but I don’t know 
how. 

SunBEaM: I will show you. 

Jack: You? 

SunBEAm: Surely. I have had lots of 
practice painting sunsets. (She 
takes a small brush out of her pocket, 
and goes in back of Rep Lear and 
pretends to paint.) Like this, see? 
(Jack watches. Then she hands him 
the brush and he continues as she has 
done, also pretending to paint YELLOW 
LEAF.) 

Jack (Standing back and looking): 
There! My but you look beautiful! 

Mapte Leaves (Happily): Do we? 

Jack: Yes. Just look. (He puts brush 
in his pocket. The Leaves let go 
of each other’s hands, look at each 





other’s backs, and then dance about, 
turning so that audience sees their 
backs.) é 

Yettow Lear: How pretty we are! 
And what fun to frolic and dance! 

Jack (Taking their hands): What fun, 
what fun! At last I have someone to 
play with. (They dance about for a 
few minutes. Then Rep Lexar breaks 
free, and then YeELLOw LEAF does.) 

Rep Lear: I am sorry, Jack, but we 
must go now. 

Jack (Surprised): But we’ve only just 
started! Winter will stay a long, 
long time and I will be all alone 
except for him. (WINTER nods.) 

YeEtiLow Lear: But it is he who drives 
us away. 

JacK: Don’t you like your new colors? 

Rep Lear: Yes, but we must go. (They 
exit at right.) 


SunBEaM: A big wintry cloud is coming 
so I must go, but see what you can 


do with Evergreen Tree, Jack. 
(SUNBEAM exits at left.) 

Jack (Approaching EVERGREEN TREE): 
If I paint you, will you stay? 

EVERGREEN TREE: Don’t paint me, 
Jack. The paint won’t stay on, for I 
am always green. And I must go. 

Jack (Suddenly): No, wait! If every- 
one must go, I shall amuse myself all 
winter by painting, and if you will 
not be painted, I’ll paint windows. 
Stay long enough to see what I can 
do. (He pulls out brush and goes to 
windows, pretending to paint on 
them.) See? 

Oxtp Man Winter: Humph! What is 
all that? 

Jack: Why — a — a picture! 

Oxtp Man Winter: It doesn’t look like 
anything but zigzags to me. (SNow- 


BIRDS enter from right. 
critically at the windows.) 

First SNowsirp: You are right, Old 
Man Winter. It’s nothing. (Jack 
slumps with discouragement and looks 
about to cry.) 

EVERGREEN TREE (Delighted): Foolish 
old man! Foolish birds! Can’t you 
see? It is a picture of me! All those 
ziggly lines are my needled branches. 
Jack, I shall stay with you all winter 
and admire your pictures. I don’t 
mind the cold. 

Jack (Jumping up and down): Oh 
goody! Thank you, Evergreen Tree. 
(Calming a little) But you can’t play 
with me. 

Snowsirps: We can. We don’t mind 
the cold either. We like winter. 

First SNowsrrp: Oh, but we can’t 
stay long. 

Jack (Sighing): Neither could the 
Maple Leaves. Why not, if you like 
winter. 

SEconpD SNowBiIRD: Like everyone else, 
we need shelter. 

Turrp SNowsrrp: But if Evergreen 
stays, so can we. 

First and Seconp SNowsrrp: Why 
yes, so can we! He will give us 
shelter. 

Jack (Throwing his cap in the air and 
catching it): Hooray! 

SNowBIRDS and EverRGREEN: Hooray! 
(SNowsrrps and Jack start a game 
of tag, EverGREEN laughs encour- 
agingly, and OLD Man WINTER gets 
off the stump and goes to one side to 
get out of the way.) 

Otp Man Winter: Humph! What a 
winter I’m going to have! 


They look 


THE END 





Models for Health 


by Celia Gordon 


Characters 

ELMER Eco 
Lizziz Lerruce 
Morton MILK 
Betsy BANANA 
TILLIE TOMATO 
BARBARA BREAD 
Susan SPINACH 
OLGA ORANGE 
PETER Potato 
CAROLYN CARROT 

SETTING: A classroom. 

At Rise: The foods sit on two long tables 


at right. Signs with their names are 


hung around their necks. They sit 
still for a moment, and then OL@a 
ORANGE leans forward and looks 
toward exit at right. 

OtGa ORANGE: Do you suppose they’ve 
gone outside yet? 

Trtu1z Tomato: I hope so! I’m going 
to burst right out of my skin if I have 
to sit here much longer. 

Lizzie Lerruce: Elmer Egg, why 
don’t you take a peek out the door 
and see? 

ELMER Eae (Timidly): Who, me? Oh, 
I couldn’t. I have to be very careful. 
Eggshells can break very easily, 
you know. 

Prerer Potato: I’ll go. There’s noth- 
ing breakable about me. Potatoes 
never get hurt. (He slides off table, 
goes to exit and peeks out.) 

Betsy Banana: Are they gone, Peter? 
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BARBARA Breap: Are they out at re- 
cess yet? 

Prrer Potato (Coming back): Yes, I 
guess all the children and the teach- 
ers are out in the yard now. I 
couldn’t see anyone in the hall. 

Lizzig Lerruce: Then let’s get off this 
table. I nearly rolled off before try- 
ing to see what the children were 
making me look like. (She slips off 
and goes to an easel, looking at the 
painting on it. As the other foods talk, 
they also get off table and go to easels 
to look at pictures.) 

Titu1e Tomato (Holding up picture of 
herself): And this is supposed to be 
me! Whoever saw a tomato who 
looked like that? 

Oue@a OranGeE: And look at me! Miss 
Harris said I was one of the nicest 
roundest oranges she’d ever seen. I 
heard her say so to Mr. Tompkins, 
the grocer. 

Morton Mix: Something must be 
done about this. I absolutely refuse 
to have this picture of me hung up 
on a wall. And that is exactly what 
Miss Harris said she was going to do, 
to celebrate Good Health Week. 

Lizzie Lettuce: I suppose you think 
I like the idea of having a picture of 
me in public that makes me look like 
a dust mop instead of a fine crisp 
head of lettuce. 

Perer Potato: Then let’s stop talking 





about it and do something. 

Trtu1e Tomato: But what? 
makes my juice boil! 

Prerer Potato: Why not fix the paint- 
ings ourselves? 

BARBARA Breap: But do you think we 
should? 

Morton Mixx: I think it’s a fine idea. 
A self-portrait. I’ve heard that all 
great artists did self-portraits. 

Susan Sprnacu: And who said you 
were a great artist, Morton Milk? 

Morton Mixx: Wait and see, my dear 
Miss Spinach, wait and see. (The 
foods get busy fixing up the paintings. 
They run around, call for colors, dab 
paint, stand back to admire the effect, 
etc., while they speak the following 
lines.) 

ELMER Eae (Still sitting timidly at the 
edge of the table): I want to see, too! 


Oh, this 


I want to see what they made me 
look like! 


Betsy Banana: Then come on down, 
Elmer. 

Eimer Eae (Timidly): Well — Id like 
to. But I’m afraid. Suppose my 
shell broke? 

BARBARA BreEaAD: Then you’d be like 
Humpty Dumpty, and all the King’s 
horses and all the King’s men 
couldn’t put you together again. 

Eimer Eco (Sniffing): That’s what 
I’m afraid of. I heard Miss Harris 
tell the class I was very valuable. I 
have vitamin A for the eyes and the 
skin, and I — 

Carotyn Carrotrr (Wearily): We 
know, Elmer, we know all about it. 
We carrots have lots of vitamin A 
too. And didn’t you hear Miss 
Harris say that pilots ate carrots so 
that they could see better at night? 
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BARBARA BREAD: Don’t you vegetables 
ever get tired of boasting? 

Susan Sprnacu: You have a lot of 
crust to say something like that, 
Miss Bread. I saw how puffed up 
you were when Miss Harris told the 
class about you. 

OuGA ORANGE: I’ve always liked 
sailors, but I never realized what a 
romantic tie I had with them. I 
nearly bounced onto the floor when 
Miss Harris said that my vitamin C 
prevented — what was that disease 
sailors got? 

Perer Porato: It’s called scurvy. 
(Teasing in a sing-song voice) Vita- 
min C for men of the sea, and 
anchors aweigh for an orange! 

ELMER Eae (Kicking table): I — want 
— to — come — down! 

Peter Potato: Oh, come on, Morton, 
let’s help the fraidy-cat. (Morton 
Mitk and Perrer Porato help 
ELMER Eco down and all go to easels.) 

Lizzie Lerruce (Dabbing on paint): I 
thought when Miss Harris said she 
was bringing us to school as models, 
it would be exciting. 

CaroLtyn Carror (Sighs): I did too. 
Why, Miss Harris scrubbed my skin 
until it shone. (Glamorously) I 
thought I’d be posing for a color 
picture in a magazine. 

Bersy Banana (Looking at her picture): 
Miss Harris called us “models for 
health” and then what did she do? 
Put us there on those tables, hung 
signs around our necks, and told the 
children to draw us. 

Morton Mixx: Models! Humph! Did 
you hear what that little boy said 
about me? (Mimics) “I don’t want 
to draw a picture of milk. I don’t 
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like milk!’ Now, I ask you, where 
would he be without me? He 
wouldn’t grow, he’d have no ap- 
petite — 

Susan SprnacH: Huh, Morton Milk, 
to hear you talk, you’d think you 
were the only food that was any 
good. I’ll have you know I have a 
lot to do with helping children grow 
and keeping them healthy. 

Morton Mik (Proudly): But milk’s 
most important. 

OLGA ORANGE: I like that! I think 
oranges are pretty important too. 
Miss Harris told that little girl who 
said she didn’t like me that no one 
would have good teeth or gums with- 
out oranges. 

BARBARA Breap: She didn’t say no 
one! She just said oranges help! 
Titt1eE Tomato (Stepping back to ad- 
mire her work): There! Now I look 
like a real tomato — chock full of 

vitamins. 

CaroLyN Carrot (Looking at her 
painting): I’d look even better if 
Olga Orange hadn’t used most of the 
orange paint herself. 

Betsy BANANA: Oh, let’s hang them 
up now! I want to see how my paint- 
ing looks on the wall! (Voicing their 
agreement, the foods hang up the pic- 
tures on the upstage wall.) 

Peter Porato (Looking at pictures): 
Now we look as good as any movie 
star. 

Susan Sprnacu (Clasping her hands ) 
Peter Potato, you’ve given me an 
idea! Foods, why don’t we put on a 
show? 

Morton Mixx: Susan Spinach, you 
peeked! You saw what Miss Harris 
wrote. 


Susan Sprnacu: I did not. What did 
she write? 

Morton Mixx: Last night she wrote a 
song for the children to sing. (Points 
to desk) It’s right there, and all those 
pieces have different parts on them. 

Betsy Banana: Oh, let’s sing it. 
(Foods go to desk and pick up parts.) 

CAROLYN Carrot: Here’s mine. It 
says “Carrot” on top. 

Titu1e Tomato: And mine, of course, 
says “Tomato” — just like the sign 
in Mr. Tompkins’ store. 

Morton Mik: I guess I begin. My 
part says number one. (The foods 
line up front stage. Morton MiILx 
clears his throat, hums a few notes, 
and then starts to sing to the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle.’’) 

Drink a quart of milk a day 
For that healthy feeling. 
Betsy Banana: Vitamins, both B 
and A 
My yellow skin’s concealing. 

Au (Chorus): 

Food and health go hand in hand 
Watch your daily diet. 

Eating right makes you feel grand 
You really ought to try it. 

Lizzie LErruce: 

Eat lettuce if you want to show 
A smooth-as-silk complexion. 

ELMER Kaa: 

Eggs, you know, will help you grow 
And guard you from _ infection. 
(Chorus) 

Susan SPINACH: 

Popeye knew that spinach would 
Give the strength he boasted. 

BARBARA BREAD: 

Bread is always very good 
Buttered, plain or toasted. (Chorus) 











TILE Tomato: 
For building healthy teeth and gums 
There’s nothing like tomato 
Perer Porato: You'll be surprised 
what goodness comes 
From eating a potato. (Chorus) 
OLGA ORANGE: 
Oranges for keeping fit — 
Sailor’s old tradition. 
; ; CAROLYN CARROT: 
>We can supply you with copies of : 
lays from both current and past Carrots are a favorite 
ues. For eyes in top condition. (Chorus. 
At the end of their song, the foods 
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might do a dance. Then a bell rings, 
and with a wild scramble, the foods 
get back on the tables shouting, 


“Recess is over!” They sit on the 
table and sing one last chorus as the 


curtain falls.) 
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Part Four 


Radio Play 





The King of the Golden River 


by John Ruskin 
Adapted for Radio by Eleanore Leuser 


Music: Incidental, opening theme. Forte 
and fade under NARRATOR. 

NARRATOR: There was once a very 
beautiful valley surrounded on all 
sides by steep and rocky mountains. 
From one of the mountain peaks 
descended a waterfall. As it gleamed 
golden in the sunlight, all who saw it 
called it the Golden River. Truly it 
brought gold to the valley, for never 
was there a place where the crops 
were so heavy, the hay so high, the 
apples so red, and the grapes so blue. 


The people of the neighborhood 
called it Treasure Valley. 

Now the whole of this valley be- 
longed to three brothers, Schwartz, 


Hans and Gluck. The two elder 
brothers were cruel and mean. But 
little Gluck was kind and gentle. He 
did all the rough cleaning and work 
while they were out making poor 
people poorer. 

It was on a bitter cold day that 
little Gluck was left at home to mind 
the roast. He looked longingly at its 
savory brownness but he didn’t dare 
touch a bit. Suddenly a knock was 
heard at the door. 

Sounn: Knocking at a door. 

NarRRATOR: Gluck ran to the window 
and opened it to see who was there. 

Sounp: Window opening, another knock. 

Guiuck (Calling): Why — why, who 
are you, sir? 


Outp Man (Off mike): That’s not the 
way to answer a poor old man. Let 
me in. I’m wet and cold. Let me in! 

Guuck: I beg pardon, sir. I’m very 
sorry but I really can’t. My brothers 
would beat me to death if I 
thought of such a thing. What do 
you want, sir? 

Otp Man: Want? I want fire and 
shelter and there’s your great fire 
blazing and crackling. Let me in. I 
only want to warm myself. 

Guuck (Close to mike): The poor old 
man does look very wet. I’ll just let 
him in for a few minutes by the fire. 
My brothers will never know. 
(Louder) Come in, sir. 

Sounp: Opening of door and closing. 
Footsteps coming in. 

Outp Man (In mike): That’s a good 
boy! Mm! That fire feels good. 
Never mind your brothers. I’ll talk 
to them. 

Guuck (Frightened): Pray, sir, don’t do 
any such a thing. I can’t let you stay 
till they come. 

Op Man: Tut, tut! I’m sorry to hear 
that. Hmm, that mutton looks very 
good. Can’t you give me a little bit? 

Guuck (More frightened): Oh, sir, im- 
possible! 

Otp Man (Pleadingly): I’m _ very 
hungry. I’ve had nothing to eat 
yesterday, nor today. They surely 
couldn’t miss a little bite. 





Guuck (Hesitating) : My brothers prom- 
ised me a little slice today. I can 
give you that but not a bit more. 

Oup Man (Very pleased): That’s a good 
boy! 

Sounp: Rattle of knife on dish. Guuck’s 
footsteps as he steps over to OLD MAN. 

Guuck: Here it is, sir. I don’t care if I 
do get beaten for it. You do look so 
hungry. 

Sounpb: Loud thumping on door, rat- 
tling of handle. 

Guiuck (Scared): Oh, it’s my brothers! 

Sounp: More thumping and rattling, 
cries of “open.” 

Guuck: I must open the door. 
will they do to me? 

Sounp: Footsteps running to the door. 
Door opens and closes. Loud stamp- 
ing of feet. 

Scuwartz (Off mike): Hey, boy, why 
do you keep us waiting in the rain? 

Sounp: Slap on face. 

Hans: Take that, you little vagabond! 
Is the roast ready? 

Sounp: Feet coming on mtke. 

Scuwartz: Who is this old fellow? 

Hans (Roaring): How did he get in by 
our fire? 

Guiuck (Very timidly): Brothers, dear, 
he was so very wet and cold... 
Scuwartz (Snarling): Who are you, 
sir? If you don’t tell me I’ll bring 

this umbrella down on your head. 

Hans (Angrily): What’s your business? 

Otp Man: I’m a poor old man, sir, 
though there are some that think 
I’m more. I saw your fire through 
the window and begged shelter for a 
quarter of an hour. 

Scuwartz (Rudely): Have the good- 
ness to walk out again, sir, imme- 
diately. 


What 
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Otp Man: It’s a cold day to turn out 
an old man. 

Hans (Commandingly): Walk! 

Otp Man: I’m very, very hungry, sir. 
Couldn’t you spare me a bit of bread 
before I go? 

ScHwartz: Bread indeed! Do you sup- 
pose we have nothing to do with our 
bread but to give it to old fellows 
like you? 

Otp Man: Just a bite, sir! 

Hans: Be off! 

Outp Man: I beg you, gentlemen .. . 

Boru: Get out of here! 

Oxtp Man (Sudden change of voice, now 
very powerful and commanding): 
Hands off, mortals. Leave me alone! 

Music: A_ sudden burst of music 
through which can be heard thuds of 
falling bodies and cries from brothers. 
Forte and fade. 

NARRATOR: Some strange power has 
seized Hans and Schwartz and 
whirled them about, hit their heads 
against the wall and tumbled them 
into corners. They lie glaring help- 
lessly at the little old man. 

Oxtp Man: Gentlemen, I wish you a 
very good day. At twelve o’clock 
tonight, I’ll call again. Then per- 
haps you'll recognize me. Good 
night! 

Sounp: A series of chuckles as the door 
opens and slams shut. 

Hans (Off mike, groaning): If I ever 
catch that fellow here again . . .! 
Sounp: Groans and grunts. Sound of 
brothers rising to feet and coming 

closer. 

Scuwartz: Who does he think he is? 

Hans (Coming on mike): A pretty busi- 
ness, Mr. Gluck. You let him in. If 
I ever catch you at such a trick again, 
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I’ll knock your head off. 

Sounp: Slap and groan. 

Hans: Bless me, why the mutton’s 
been cut! 

yLuCcK (Trembling): Dear brother, you 
remember, you promised me one 
little slice? 

Hans: Oh, I did, did I? And you 
couldn’t wait decently till your poor 
brothers got home. It will be long 
before I let you have a taste of mut- 
tun again. That and letting a 
stranger in — ye young rascal! Take 
that and that! 

Sounp: Blows and cries from GuLucK. 

Guiuck: Oh please — please, brothers, 
don’t! 

SounD: More blows and groans fading 
as music comes up. 

Music: Up and fade as NARRATOR 
speaks. 

NarraTor: Such a night as it turned 
out to be! Howling wind and rush- 
ing rain! Thunder and lightning! 
But the brothers are sleeping till . . . 

Sounp: Clock slowly strikes twelve, 
then a terrific crash. 

Scuwartz (Startled): What’s that? 

Hans: Good Heavens! 

Sounp: Another crash. Then sound of 
rushing rain. Low chuckle. 

Otp Man (Another chuckle): Only I, 
gentlemen, according to my promise. 
Sorry to bother you. I’m afraid 
you’re going to get your beds wet. 
I’m going to blow your roof off. 

Sounp: Crash, then falling plaster. 
Cries fading. 

Otp Man (Another chuckle): You’d 
better go into Gluck’s room. I’m 
leaving that nice and dry, for he was 
kind to a poor old man. 

Sounp: Thunder. Noise of things 


falling. 


Hans (Frightened): Aren’t you ever 
going, whoever you are? 

Otp Man: Oh, yes, I’m going! This is 
my last visit. But first look out of 
your window. As the lightning 
flashes what do you see? 

Sounp: Footsteps to window. Distant 
roll of thunder. Rain. 

Hans (Off mike): Everything’s blown 
to bits! 

ScuwartTz: The barns are gone! 

Hans: The river has overflowed its 
banks. 

Scuwartz: The cattle are drowned! 

Hans: The crops are ruined! 

Boru: This is terrible — terrible! Who 
are you? 

Otp Man (Chuckling): Who am I? 
Well, good brothers, I am the South- 
west Wind — a good friend of .. . 

BrotHers: Who? Who? 

Outp Man: A good friend of the King 
of the Golden River. 

Hans: Our river? 

Otp Man: Your river once but your 
river no longer. Because you have 
been cruel and unkind it will bring 
you sorrow. But because Gluck has 
been good it shall bring him fortune. 
Farewell . . . farewell, I go. 

Hans and Scuwartz: Mercy, mercy! 

Sounp: Storm sounds fading into music. 

Music: Up and then fading as Nar- 
RATOR speaks. 

NARRATOR: Southwest Wind, Esq., 
was as good as his word. True, he 
entered the valley no more but he 
had so much influence with the other 
winds that none of them entered 
either. So Treasure Valley once so 
rich and beautiful became a desert. 
Now the brothers had no way of 
making a living. All their money 
was gone and they had nothing left 





but some old-fashioned pieces of 
gold plate. So they left the valley 
and went to the city in the plains be- 
low. There they could still see the 
mountains which overhung Treasure 
Valley and even catch a glimpse of 
the Golden River. 

The two brothers hired a furnace 
and turned goldsmiths. But they left 
little Gluck to mind the furnace and 
went to the nearest ale-house to 
drink up the money they had made. 
Finally, just one large gold mug was 
left — a precious treasure belonging 
to little Gluck. When it came to the 
mug’s turn to be made into spoons 
little Gluck sat alone by the melting 
pot, broken-hearted, thinking of his 
beloved Golden River. 

Music: Transition, up then fade. 

Guuck (Sighing): Ah, what a nice 
thing it would be if the river really 
were all gold! 

Voice (Small, metallic, off mike): No, it 
wouldn’t, Gluck. 

Guiuck (Very surprised): Bless me, 
what’s that? 

Voice: No, it wouldn’t, my boy, not 
at all. 

Giuck: Where are you? 
one in the room. 

Sounp: Footsteps walking around room 
as Guuck talks. 

Guuck: I don’t believe anybody spoke 
at all. I’ve looked everywhere, even 
under the chairs. 

Music: A merry little tune very softly 
played. 

Guiuck: Goodness gracious! I can’t see 
a soul. There, it seems to be coming 
right out of the melting pot. I’ll lift 
the lid. 

Sounp: Metallic clank of lid. 


There’s no 


Music: Singing tune grows louder. 

Guuck: Oh-h! 

Voice: Hello, Gluck, my boy! 

Guuck (Very frightened): Hello! 

Voice: Come, my boy, pour me out. 
I’m all done. 

Guuck (Frightened to death): Wh-at? 

Voice (Rather gruff): Pour me out. 

Guuck: Wh-at? 

Voice (Passionately): Will you pour 
me out of this pot? I’m too hot. 
Guiuck (Amazed): Yes, sir. I will, sir. 

Are you my mug? 

Sounp: Clanking of tron as lid is re- 
moved. Hissing sound. 

Music: In and up, slowly fade. 

NARRATOR: But, instead of a liquid 
stream, out of the melting pot came 
first, a pair of pretty yellow legs, 
some golden coat tails, a pair of 
arms and finally a head. All these 
united as they came rolling out, to 
make a little golden dwarf about a 
foot and a half high. 

Guiuck (Timidly): Pray, sir, were you 
my mug? 

Voice (On mike): I am the King of the 
Golden River. 

Guiuck (Gulping): I. . . I hope your 
Majesty is very well. 

Kina: Listen! I am the King of what 
you mortals call the Golden River. 
You saw me as a mug because of the 
wicked enchantment of a stronger 
king. You, by your kindness have 
freed me. What I have seen of you 
and heard about you from my faith- 
ful follower, the Southwest Wind, 
makes me willing to serve you. 

Guiuck (Gratefully): Oh, thank you! 

Sounp: Footsteps going off mike. 

Kine (Off mike, calling): Come here to 
this window, Gluck. 





Sounp: Guuck’s footsteps going off 
mike. 

Kine: See that mountain from which 
the Golden River flows? Whoever 
shall climb to the top and shall cast 
into the stream, three dops of holy 
water — for him and for him only, 
the river shall turn to gold. But no 
one shall have more than one at- 
tempt and if anyone shall cast un- 
holy water into the river, it will over- 
whelm him and (Speaking slowly) 
he... shall...tum... intoa 
BLACK STONE! 

Music: Rising, swelling. Dying down. 

Guuck: The king is gone — my mug is 
gone. What will my brothers say to 
me? My mug! My mug! 

Music: A bridge. 

NARRATOR: When Hans and Schwartz 


heard this extraordinary story they 
were both eager to get to the Golden 


River. They beat Gluck till their 
arms were tired; then began fighting 
till the neighbors finally sent for the 
police. Hans escaped but Schwartz 
was taken to prison. Hans stole some 
holy water from a church and started 
off in triumph for the Golden River. 

Sounp: Footsteps walking over stony 
path. 

Hans: This place is terrible. Oh, I al- 
most fell. This basket of food is so 
heavy. I'll leave it here and just 
take the water. (Groans) 

Music: In background. Footsteps and 
occasional groan. 

Hans (Breathing heavily): I dare not 
rest or Schwartz will get out of 
prison and get the gold before me. 
But I am so thirsty — so thirsty. 
There is nothing to drink but this 
holy water. I will just cool my lips 
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and save the rest to put in the river. 

Sounpb: Dog whimpering. 

Hans: What’s this — a dog? (Dog 
whimpers again.) Looks as if he’s 
dying of thirst. Out of my way, 
wretch. I must drink. 

Sounp: Crash of music. 

CurLp’s Voice: For the love of Heaven, 
sir, a drink. I die for want of water. 

Hans (Impatiently): Out of my way, 
child. I have no time to spare. 

Sounp: Another crash of music. 

Oxtp Man: Water! Water! I am dying. 

Hans (Rudely): I have none for thee, 
old man — nor would I give thee if I 
had. Let me pass. ... At last the 
river! There’s the last three drops of 
this holy water — holy water that I 
took from the church and had to 
guard from these beggars. May it 
turn the river to gold. 

Sounp: A big splash. Then a loud crash 
of music. Fade. 

Narrator: And where once stood 
Hans — is now — only a BIG 
BLACK STONE. 

Music: A bridge. 

Narrator: Now when Hans did not 
return Gluck grew very frightened 
and went to tell Schwartz in prison 
all about it. Schwartz was very 
much pleased and said that Hans 
must have been turned into a black 
stone. Now he would be able to have 
all the gold for himself as soon as he 
was free. But little Gluck was very 
sorry. Soon there was no bread in 
the house and no money so Gluck 
hired himself to another goldsmith 
and after long days he made enough 
money to get Schwartz out of 
prison. 

Now Schwartz was determined to 





manage better than Hans, so instead 
of stealing the holy water he took 
some of Gluck’s money and bought 
some. Then off he started on the 
long climb up the mountains to the 
Golden River. 

Music: Up and fade. 

NARRATOR: He too saw the child lying 
on the rocks moaning. 

Cuitp: Water! Water! 

ScHWaRTz: Water indeed. 
half enough for myself. 

Sounp: Low murmurings of distant 
thunder. 

NaRRATOR: He, too, saw the old man 
lying before him on the path. 

OLp MAN (Feebly): Water! Water! 

Scuwartz: No water for you. I need 
it all myself. 

Sounp: Nearer rumblings of thunder. 

NARRATOR: Schwartz climbed for 
another hour. As he was about to 
lift. the flask to his lips he thought he 
saw his brother Hans lying ex- 
hausted on the path before him, cry- 
ing for water. 

Hans: Water! Water! 

Scuwartz (Laughing meanly): So it is 
you my brother. Do you think I 
brought this precious water all the 
way up here for you? Why, I would 
not give it to you if you were dying. 

Sounp: Still louder noise of thunder. 

NaRRATOR: The sky grew dark and 
cold. The figure of his brother dis- 
appeared. A sudden horror came 
over Schwartz. He rushed on madly 
to the top. 

Scowartz (Breathing hard): Ah, the 
river . . . the Golden River! Now I 
shall be rich . . . rich! Here goes the 
holy water. 


I haven’t 


Sounp: A splash. Tremendous crash of 
thunder. Fade. 

NarRRATOR: And the moaning of the 
river rose wildly into the night 
as it gushed over TWO BLACK 
STONES! 

Music: Transition; up then fade. 

NarRRATOR: Now little Gluck made up 
his mind to go and try his luck with 
the Golden River 

Guuck: The little king looked very 
kind. I don’t believe he will turn me 
into a black stone. I will get the 
priest to give me some holy water 
with his blessing. Now that both 


my brothers are gone, I must follow. 

Music: Up then fade. 

NaRRATOR: So little Gluck climbed 
the mountains. He fell many times. 
He lost his basket and his bread. He 
became very thirsty and was going 


to drink just like his brothers when 
he heard a faint cry. 

Op Man: My son, I am faint with 
thirst. Give me some of that water. 

Guuck: Here you are, sir. Just leave 
me a few drops to throw into the 
river. 

Music: Joyous, up and out. 

Narrator: Little Gluck went on but 
the path seemed easier to his feet 
and the birds sang merrily. He went 
on for an hour until a great thirst 
came upon him. He lifted the al- 
most empty flask to his lips when he 
heard ... 

Cup (Faintly): Water! Water! 

Guuck: Poor little one. Take it and 
drink. But if you can leave me 
three drops. 

Music: Up and out. 

Narrator: The child thanked him and 





got up joyously and ran away. 
Flowers sprang up along his path. 
Gluck watched in amazement and 
then went on his upward climb. His 
thirst grew desperate. Yet he dared 
not drink for there were only a few 
drops left. Just then he saw a little 
dog lying on the rocks gasping for 
breath . . . and just beyond the dog 
was the Golden River. 

Sounpb: Whine of a dog. 

Guiuck: Poor little fellow. It will be 
dead when I come back if I don’t 
help it now. Confound the King of 
the Golden River and all his gold. 
The dog shall have the water. 

Sounp: Ecstatic whines of dog as he laps 
water. 

Music: Triumphant, up and out. 

NaRRATOR: Suddenly the dog disap- 
peared and before Gluck stood his 
old acquaintance, the King of the 
Golden River. 

Kina: Don’t be frightened, Gluck. It’s 
all right. Why didn’t you come be- 
fore instead of sending me those 
rascally brothers of yours? I had to 
turn them into stones. Very hard 
stones they make, too. 

Guiuck: Oh, dear me, sir, have you 
really been so cruel? 

Kine (Indignanily): Cruel! They 
poured unholy water into my stream. 

Guiuck: Why, I am sure, sir, they got 
the water out of a church. 

Kine (Sternly): No water is holy that 
has been refused to the weary and 
dying and your brothers refused all 
who asked. See this lily. Cast the 
dew from it into the water. Then go 
down on the other side of the moun- 
tain back into Treasure Valley. 
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There you will find that your river 
has become gold. Now, Godspeed! 
Guiuck: Dew from this lily, I throw 
you into the.stream. Turn my river 

to gold. 

Music: Triumphant; up and fade for 
voices. 

Cuant oF Voices: The River of Gold 
The River of Gold 
Look, it flows through your valley, 
It flows through your valley. 

The river of Gold. 

Music: Up and over. 

Narrator: And so a river of gold 
flowed through Gluck’s valley. It 
was not real gold but one which 
watered the earth and made all 
green things to grow. And Gluck 
went and lived in the valley and the 
poor were never driven from his 
door. His barns became full of corn 
and his house of treasure. So, for 
him the river had become a river of 
gold according to the king’s promise. 
But to this day, at the source of the 
river, the water howls mournfully 
over the two black stones. 

THE END 
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Part Five 


Production Notes 





THe ApMIRAL’s DAUGHTER 

Characters: 6 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Adele wears a suit. 
Nina is dressed in navy blue. Prissy wears 
dungarees, a huge shirt with the tails out, 
and dirty saddle shoes. 

Properties: Book, box containing yellow 
blouse, yellow dress on hanger, suitcase 
(containing electric plate, saucepan, pound 
of sugar, two tins, and twist of paper), 
large box containing frosted cake, paper 
plates, napkins, spoons, powder blue dress, 
red and white print dress, knife, glass, 
three bottles, straws, bottle opener, pow- 
dered coffee, handkerchiefs. 

Setting: A room in a girls’ dormitory. The 
furnishings include a couch, a desk, a desk 
chair, a bureau, arm chairs, and a closed 
coffee table. Pictures and other decorations 
are hung on the walls. The door at right 
leads to the hall, the door at left is the 
closet door. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Wit-O’-Wisp 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Julia wears a maid’s 
uniform and apron. Pat wears heavy 
tweeds. Sean O’Rourke is dressed in a 
dark suit, and wears a broad-brimmed hat. 
Mary’s dress should have a pocket. 

Properties: Tea tray with cups and saucers, 
small black leather book, handkerchief, 
folded piece of paper containing a jewel 
(the paper is hidden in the flower pot). 

Setting: The lobby of the inn. At left is a 
large oak door, the main entrance. Up- 
stage right is a large window. At right is 
another door leading to the rooms of the 
inn. The lobby is furnished with old wooden 
furniture, and looks run-down. Upstage 
center, on a small table, is a potted rose 
bush. It is the most cheerful object in the 
lobby. 

Lighting: If possible, only lamps on the stage 
should be used for lighting, so that there 
are shadows around the room. 


AUTHOR OF LIBERTY 

Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All the characters wear costumes 
of the Revolutionary period. Jacob wears 
working clothes. Jefferson changes coats 
as indicated in the text. Sophie adds a frilly 
apron to her costume, 

Properties: Dust cloth, books, papers, port- 
able desk (the desk may be represented by 
a small wooden box about one foot square 
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and three inches high against which a thin 
board, about twice the size of the box, is 
propped at a slant), small doll, white 
tablecloth, lighted taper, note, paper knife, 
tray of food, tray with decanter of wine 
and glasses, 

Setting: The parlor is modestly but comfort- 
ably furnished in the style of the period. 
At right is a door leading to the stairway 
and down to the front door. The door is 
open. At left is a door to the bedroom 
which is closed. In the rear wall are two 
or three large windows. Upstage at center 
is a large table with the portable desk on it. 
On the portable desk are several sheets of 
paper with writing on them. On the table 
are several books and papers, a small doll, 
a paper knife and a lamp. Upstage from 
the table and facing downstage is an arm- 
chair. Downstage right is a large comfort- 
able armchair with a small table near it. 
There are other chairs about the room, 
some of which have accompanying small 
tables with lamps on them. On all the 
tables there are books. 

Lighting: At rise daylight comes through the 
wiadows, but as the play progresses this 
fades out. The lamps are lit as indicated 
in the text. 


PANIC IN THE PALACE 

Characters: 8 male; 5 female; male andfemale 
extras. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters can wear 
elaborate costumes of make-believe royalty. 
The Nurse should wear a highly starched 
white uniform with many medals pinned 


on it. 
Properties: Large scroll, books, covered 
baskets for Princess Helen and Princess 
Margaret, large handkerchiefs, paper, step- 


ladder, cushion, dunce cap, beret, dark 


g " 

Setting: The throne room. The only neces- 
sary furnishings are two thrones with 
pillows on them, upstage center. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Potrery LANE 

Characters: 3 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters should wear 
colorful Italian costumes. 

Properties: Pottery (some painted different 
colors, two with designs for Carlos), flowers, 
basket of fruit, large leather bag, gay 
dishes, basket of rolls, bowl of fruit, basket 
of eggs, sweater for Carlos ‘to wrap around 
his vases. 
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Setting: A room in the Fiore home. At center 
is a table with a bright tablecloth on it. 
At right and left are plain wooden chairs 
near brightly curtained windows. A shelf 
running along the upstage wall holds 
pottery vases, bowls, urns and various 
dishes, all painted in plain bright colors 
with no patterns or designs. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


SUGAR AND Spice 

Characters: 2 male; 5 female; 4, either male 
or female to be the kitchen utensils; as 
many male and female characters as 
desired to be children. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Mr. Clack wears a cook’s tall white 
cap and apron. Mrs. Clack wears a black 
bonnet and shawl with a Mother Hubbard 
apron covering her dress. Mrs. Nibble, 
Mildred, Bootsie and Bibs wear everyday 
clothing. The cooking dishes’ costumes 
are large cut-outs of heavy cardboard 
made to look like the utensils they rep- 
resent; they are attached to the actors with 
tapes. The Gingerbread Man’s costume 
is made the same way. 

Properties: Cookies, doughnuts, cooking 
dishes, “stardust,” broom, gingerbread 
man, bags, dishcloth, towel, two loaves of 
bread. 

Setting: A pastry shop. Shelves on the up- 
stage wall hold cardboard cut-outs of 
delicious-looking baked goods. On a 
counter in front of the shelves are trays of 
cookies and doughnuts. Ruffled curtains 
hang at the large open window at upstage 
left, and on the door at the center of the 
left wall. Bells hang inside the door. 
Against the right wall upstage stands a 
table holding cooking dishes and a dish- 
pan. A dishcloth and towels hang on a 
rack above the table. Beyond the table 
is a door leading to the kitchen. At right 
center is a long bench, at left is chair. 
There is a hook beside the door at left to 
hold Mrs. Clack’s bonnet and shawl. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


UMBRELLA Maacic 

Characters: 7 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Peggy, Isabelle and Mr. Brown 
wear everyday clothing. Green Elf is 
dressed in green, and the brownies and 
young elves wear similar costumes, the 
brownies in brown and the young elves in 
another color. The Popcorn Man can wear 
a large white apron and hat. 

Properties: Book, large green umbrella, bags 
of popcorn, cookie, coin, notebook, ball. 
Setting: A street. The only furnishing needed 
is a bench at left center. A backdrop of 

trees might be used. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Kacuoo! 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The sprites can wear gray cos- 
tumes decorated with tissues, pill boxes, 
etc. The rest of the characters wear every- 
day clothing; all of the children wear rain 
hats and coats and some wear boots. 

Properties: Two atomizers, handkerchief for 

ommy, 

Setting: A classroom. Rows of desks run 
from left to right across the stage, facing 
downstage. At right is the teacher’s desk. 
At left are hooks for the children’s coats 
and hats. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

JACK’s FRIENDS 

Characters: 3 male; 1 female; as many male 
and female characters as desired to be 
Robins, Asters, Leaves and Snowbirds. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Maple Leaves are dressed in 
green. They wear large leaf-shaped pla- 
cards on their backs, some painted yellow, 
others, red. These cannot be seen by the 
audience until the leaves turn around. 
Evergreen Tree is also dressed in green, 
and has a green placard representing a fir 
tree pinned to the front of his costume. 
Old Man Winter has a long white beard 
and wears an overcoat. Jack Frost wears 
a snowsuit. Sunbeam is dressed in very 
pale yellow and white. Robins, Snowbirds 
and Asters wear costumes suggesting their 
roles. 

Properties: Paint brush. 

Setting: A winter scene. Downstage center 
is a large tree stump. The backdrop should 
include the large windows of a house. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

MopeEts ror Heatran 

Characters: 3 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Characters may be dressed up to 
look like the foods they represent, but all 
that is necessary are signs with the names 
of the foods for the characters to wear either 
pinned to their clothing or hung around 
their necks. 

Properties: Paints, paint brushes, large pic- 
tures of the foods, tacks or pins for hanging 
pictures, pieces of paper with the song writ- 
ten on them. 

Setting: A classroom. At right are two long 
tables. At center upstage is a desk with 
papers, books, etc., on it. Easels for paint- 
ing are set up around the room. (If easels 
are not available, ordinary desks or small 
tables are just as suitable.) Paints and 
paint brushes are placed around the room 
near the easels, and on the easels are the 
pictures of the foods. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Six 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Tue Magic Curtain. By Lawrence Langner. 

Dutton. $6.60. 

Through this autobiography of Lawrence 
Langner, founder of The Theatre Guild, a 
lively picture of the greatest era of the Ameri- 
can theatre is revealed. Mr. Langner was 
born in Wales, and during his early years in 
America he was an international patent 
attorney. In 1914 he began to write plays and 
was one of the leading spirits of the Wash- 
ington Square Players. A few years later he 
took the first step in forming The Theatre 
Guild. This book reflects the important 
developments in invention in America dur- 
ing the early part of the twentieth century 
and in the American theatre for the past 
thirty-five years. (For teachers, dramatics 
directors, etc.) 


Great Expectations (Charles Dickens). 
Adapted by Lou P. Bunce. $1.92. 


Jamaica INN (Daphne DuMaurier) and Tue 
THIRTY-NINE Steps (John Buchan). Edited 
and Abridged by Jay E. Greene. Globe 
Book Company. $1.92. 


Sometimes length is the factor that keeps 
young people from reading worthwhile books. 
These abridged versions geared to the 
vocabulary and interest levels of young 
readers can be used successfully as a means 
of introducing them to good and exciting 
books. (Junior high and up.) 


Tue EXPLORATIONS OF PERE MARQUETTE. 
By Jim Kjelgaard. . 


Tue Vixincs. By Elizabeth Janeway. 


Tue Prrate Laritre. By Robert Tallant. 

Random House. $1.50 each. 

Here are the three newest titles in the 
fine series called Landmark Books issued 
by Random House. Dealing with important 
historical events— battles, explorations, 
movements important in the development of 
our country — all of these books are written 
in readable, semi-fictional style. The main 
characters are treated as _ well-rounded 
human beings, giving the young reader a 
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better understanding of these men whos 
actions affected the course of history. (For 
intermediates. ) 


Tue Rupyarp Kie.ine StoryBoox. Grosse 
& Dunlap. $1.00. 


Here is a new illustrated edition of nine 
of Kipling’s best-known stories. It is good 
for children to have access to such favorite 
story characters as the Maltese Cat, Mowgli, 
Wee Willie Winkle, and others in this at- 
tractive, inexpensive form. (For  inter- 
mediates. ) 


AntmmMAL Heroes. By Ernest Thompson 
Seton. Grosset & Dunlap. $1.00. 


A cat, dog, pigeon, lynx, two wolves, and 
a reindeer are the heroes in these exciting 
tales. The stories give a sympathetic under- 
standing of lives of these animals under a 
variety of circumstances which make them 
absorbing reading for young people. (For 
intermediates and up.) 


Treen-Ace Doc Srories. Edited by David 
Thomas. Grosset & Dunlap. $1.00. 
Stories about almost every kind of do 

from the burly cur to the collie are includ 
in this collection. There is humor, excite- 
ment and pathos to be found in these stories 
by some of the best-known writers about 
animals — James Street, Albert Payson Ter- 
hune, Booth Tarkington, Jim Kjelgaard, 
and others. (For intermediates and up.) 


Easy Reapinc. By Ellen Wales Walpole. 

John Day Company. $1.40. 

A blend of old and new methods for learn- 
ing to read is the basis of this book. It 
combines an adaptation of the old phonetic 
method so that a child can construct word: 
independently, with the modern method 0 
reading for understanding and enjoyment. 
Through pictures and jingles the book 
shows the letters and diphthongs in use. 
The phonetic treatment and the sentenc 
treatment run parallel throughout. both 
sections. The aim here is to teach the skill 
of reading by a variety of devices so that 
each child may select for himself the method 
by which he learns most naturally. (For 
primary grades, teachers, and parents.) 
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Pp L AY for Special Occasions 
in January and February 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, subscribers may also obtain 
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whose 7] plays from previous issues for the following events: 
. (For y 
x January 17th — Benjamin Franklin's Birthday 
» Youna FRANKLIN TAKES OvER (Junior and Senior High). October, 1944 
Grosse : Ben FRANKLIN, PEACE-MAKER (Primary). October, 1947 
7 February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 
of nine A Ligut 1n Darkness (Junior and Senior High). February, 1951 
is good Goop Enovau ror Lincoun (Junior and Senior High). February, 1950 
Favorite Ay, THERE’s THE Rvs (Junior and Senior High). February, 1950 
. Worrs His Sart (Junior and Senior High). January, 1949 
Mowgli, LincoLn Says FarewE tt (Junior and Senior High). January, 1948 
this at- Tue Lancotn Heart (Junior and Senior High). January, 1948 


Pin-Up Pats (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 

Cuttp or Her Sprrit (Junior and Senior High). January, 1947 
Tue Misstno “Linc” (Junior and Senior High). | amid 1946 
Tue Boy Ase (Junior and Senior). Janua 

Tue Lincotn UmBrReELLaA (Intermediates). » 1---e 1950 

OM pson Lrvrine Up To Lincoun (Intermediates). February, 1950 

A Letter To Lancotun (Intermediates). January, 1946 

A PRESENT FROM Ape (Primary). February, 1951 


inter- 


es, and Brrtupay Girt (Primary). February, 1950 

exciting 

- under- February 14th — Valentine's Day 

inder a Heart Trovsie (Junior and Senior High). February, 1951 


e them Miss LONELYHEART (Junior and Senior High). nny 1950 
Happy Hearts (Junior and Senior High). Februa 

(For A CuanGe or Hearts (Junior and Senior High). nae 1949 
Comic VALENTINE (Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
New Hearts ror Otp (Intermediates). February, 1951 
‘ Hearts, TARTS, AND VALENTINES (Intermediates). February, 1950 
y David Have A Heart (Intermediates). February, 1949 
Wuat, No Hearts? (Intermediates). February, 1947 
Tue Four Extra VALENTINES (Intermediates). February, 1946 


of do Tue Srovten Heart (Primary). February, 1950 

nelud Tue VALENTINE Famity (Primary). February, 1949 
rs VALENTINE SAE (Primary). February, 1947 

excite- Tue Queen WiTH THE BROKEN Heart (Primary). February, 1946 
> stories 
; about February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 
on Ter- THanks TO GEORGE WASHINGTON (Junior and Senior High). February, 1951 
elgaard Corn MEAL AND Poerry (Junior and Senior High). February, 1950 

’ A Date with WasHINGTON (Junior and Senior High). February, 1949 
p.) SAUSAGES AND GENERAL WASHINGTON (Junior and Senior High). February, 1949 
Never Any Excuse (Junior and Senior High). February, 1948 

V alpole Pin-Up Pats (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 

alpole. Tue WinTER OF Our Discontent (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 
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Tue Wasnurnetons Siept Here (Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Tue Yorktown Lass (Intermediates). February, 1951 


so that 
method PLAYS, INC. 3 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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r learn- Express TO VALLEY Force (Intermediates). February, 1950 \ 
ok. It In Honor OF WASHINGTON (Intermediates). February, 1950 x 
yhonetic ENTER GEorGE WASHINGTON (Intermediates). February, 1948 x 
t rd: Let GreorGe Do It (Intermediates). February, 1947 x 
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thod 0! A Neep.Le Fients ror Freepom (Primary). February, 1951 \’ 
ryment. Tue Boy Wuo Covutpn’t Tet A Lie (Primary). February, 1947 ‘ 
e book Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single yy 
in use. copies of individual plays may be purchased by subscribers for 20c each, postpaid. To eliminate book- x 
sentence keeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. When \¢ 
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Royalty-Free Plays for Young People — 


To be published January 2nd ! 





LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE 
PLAYERS 


edited by SYLVIA E. KAMERMAN 


Fifty entertaining royalty-free plays for 
primary grades, covering a wide variety 
of subjects: Holidays, such as Columbus 
Day, Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Lincoln’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Mother’s 
Day; General plays on important sub- 
jects for young people, such as kindness 
to animals, first-aid, health, courtesy, 
safety, Book Week, etc.; Fables and Fairy 
Tales, such as Cinderella, Little Red 
Riding Hood, and Snow White. Easy- 
to-produce, with simple settings. Primary. 


338 pages; $2.75 





New Publications 


PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 
by GRAHAM DuBOIS 


Twenty-four historical dramas for cele- 
brating holidays throughout the year. 
These vivid interpretations recreate the 
spirit of some of the most dramatic 
moments in American history. Junior 
High and High School. 371 pages; $3.50 


MODERN COMEDIES FOR 


YOUNG PLAYERS?+ 
by MILDRED HARK 
McQUEEN 
Twenty-three non-royalty, one-act com- 
edies of family life. A variety of situa- 
tions, holidays, and special occasions are 
dramatized. Ease of production makes 
these plays ideal for amateur perform- 
ance. Junior High and High School. 

373 pages; $3.50 


and NOEL 


Previously published and still in demand 


RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG 


PEOPLE} 
by WALTER HACKETT 


Fifteen great stories adapted for royalty- 
free performance. Among the stories 
dramatized: The Great Stone Face, Rip 
Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low, Little Women, and The Necklace. 
Most of the plays have been production- 
tested in classroom and assembly pro- 
grams, over radio stations and school loud 
speaker systems. Junior High and High 
School. 277 pages; $2.75 


100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN{ 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


A giant collection of easy-to-produce, 
one-act plays on a wide variety of sub- 
jects: holidays, patriotism, legends, fairy 
tales, history, comedy and special occasion 
pieces. Primary and Intermediate. 

886 pages; $4.75 


ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS*+ 
by HELEN LOUISE MILLER 
Twenty-two gay one-act comedies, both 
holiday and general. Lifelike teen-age 
characters in humorous situations. Enjoy- 
able for adult groups as well as young 
people. Junior High and High School. 
432 pages; $3.50 





CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR 


YOUNG ACTORS{ 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


Twenty-six royalty-free one-act plays, a 
balanced assortment of traditional and 
modern plays for celebrating Christmas. 
Features two versions of Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol. Simple settings and flexible 
casts. Primary through Junior High. 

264 pages; $2.75 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE* 

by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 

Thirty one-act vocational guidance pla 
dramatizing careers for young people. 
Entertaining dramas with true-to-life 
characters, realistic settings, and authentic 
backgrounds. Junior High and High 
School. 342 pages; $3.50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL 

DAYS*+ 

by MILDRED HARK 

McQUEEN 

Twenty-four one-act plays for all the im- 

portant holidays, both modern and tradi- 

tional interpretations. Accurate historical 

backgrounds, simple settings, convincing 

characters. Intermediate and Junior High. 
397 pages; $3.00 


and NOEL 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
+ Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC.., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











